








In training stenographers — 


its TRANSCRIPTION that counts 





Here is 








how to get 
transcription 
speed 





SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By WHITMORE and WANOUS 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTICN STUDIES was published last summer. The 
first printing was sold out in September, at which time we had to complete a 


new printing to take care of the demands. 


This is a book which hundreds of teachers are telling us is the long-sought 


answer to their problems of training stenographers for job standards. 


The final measure of a stenographer’s ability is in the transcription of shorthand 
at a good rate of speed on the typewriter. In SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES this is accomplished in five easy stages until the student finally writes 
from his own notes taken from unfamiliar dictated material with corrections and 
after the notes have become ‘‘cold.'" Throughout the course the student is 
given a related training in punctuation, spelling, hyphenization, use of words, 


and grammar. 


When you see this book you will want to use it. 
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OPTIONAL FILING SET 


Secretarial Office Practice 


By LOSO and AGNEW 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE by Loso and Agnew is a popular 
new book which is enabling thousands of teachers to offer a finishing 


course for students who expect to work in offices. 


This book places considerable emphasis on dictation and transcription, 
but it covers all the fundamental office duties which must be performed 
by clerks as well as stenographers. These include handling the mail, 
mimecgraphing, using the telephone and telegraph, handling appoint- 
ments, filing, milling, shipping, handling financial records, and many 
other duties. An excellent reference section is included on salutations, 


addresses, abbreviations, and business vocabulary. 


You can obtain an optiona! workbook and an optional set ot tests. The 
section on filing is sufficiently comprehensive to enable the student to 
complete any of the ten optional filing jobs in the filing set which is 
available for laboratory work. This attractive set covers all the important 


filing and indexing procedures. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Place of the 
Business College 











The business college area of education as it has been developed during the 
past century serves the business training needs of the entire youth population 
of America, particularly those from eighteen to twenty years of age. This area 
of education is on the tertiary or higher level of education and includes the 
years immediately following the completion of high school. Business college 


courses of study generally are of college grade and quality and are uniformly 
terminal in character. 


This is the one area of business training in which we should encourage di- 
versification rather than standardization of curricula and procedures. The 
rapidly changing demands of our economic society call for a fluidness and di- 
versity of training which will insure a dependable source of well-trained, mature 
young people for semiprofessional employment in business and industry. 


Business colleges sincerely desire to co-operate with governmental, educa- 
tional, and other agencies interested in the welfare of business education. How- 
ever, every effort to avoid regimentation from state and Federal authorities 
should be made to perpetuate this area of business education as a specific unit 
quite as distinctive as those of the high school and the university. The con- 
tinued success of the business college in adequately training young men and 
women under our American system of free enterprise is assured only if this 
regimentation can be avoided. 


The vast propaganda in educational politics and the declarations of policies 
on the part of various state and national agencies are often concerned with in- 
stitutional plans, protests, and politics rather than with the best interests of 
society. As an independent area of our educational system, the private business 
school field remains free from such pressures. 


The private business college as a ‘‘freedom founded, freedom loving, and 
freedom serving’’ enterprise is proud of its heritage of independent action and 
service to America. This area of education should freely continue to offer its 
service to youth and society without socialistic regimentation. I firmly believe 
that private educational institutions in all areas of education have a justifiable 
place in America. The American business college will continue to deserve the 
respect of all by offering a superior type of educational service in the years to 


Clark F. Murdough, president, ‘New England Business 
llas College Association; president, Edgewood Junior College, 


Edgewood, Rhode Island. 
y May, 1945 
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A Weak Link in Bookkeeping—Teaching Deferred 
and Accrued Items 


by 


Earl S. Dickerson 


Acting Head, Department of Commerce 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 





After several years of experience 
in teaching bookkeeping and ac- 
counting to high school and college 
students, it is my opinion that one 
of the most difficult parts of the 
bookkeeping process to teach effec- 
tively is the reversing entries that 
may be made at the beginning of 
the new fiscal period and those 
that must be made at that time. 
Students entering college classes 
who have had bookkeeping in 
high school are usually weak on 
any discussion of deferred and ac- 
crued items. Little material has 
been written on this specific subject, 
as is evidenced by a review of bookkeeping 
articles in our professional magazines. I am 
cognizant of this fact since I explore this 
material rather thoroughly each year in my 
accounting methods classes. 


This phase of the bookkeeping process 
need not be so difficult to teach once it is 
worked out in detail. Most textbooks do not 
give it complete treatment, and since teach- 
ers are generally victims of textbooks, they 
present only that which is presented therein. 


Briefly, the following statements can be 
made relative to reversing entries: 


1. All reversing entries are exactly oppo- 
site the corresponding adjusting entries. 

2. Deferred assets and deferred liabilities 
first recorded on the books as assets 
and liabilities, respectively, have no 
reversing entries. ‘The accounts are 
balanced, however, at the end of the 
fiscal period. 

3. Deferred assets and deferred liabilities 
first recorded on the books as expenses 
and incomes, respectively, must have 
reversing entries or they will be handled 
as assets and liabilities in succeeding 
fiscal periods. 

4. Accrued expenses and accrued incomes 
may or may not have reversing entries, 
depending upon the wishes of those in 
charge of the bookkeeping department. 
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DEFERRED CHARGE FIRST RECORDED 
AS AN ASSET. On July 1 the Joyner 
Grocery Store paid Ralph 0. 
Cooper, owner of the building in 
which the store is located, $150 
for three months’ rent. This re- 
quires a debit to the asset account, 
Prepaid Rent Expense, and a credit 
to Cash under date of July 1. At 
the end of July the account, Pre- 
paid Rent Expense, is adjusted to 
show an asset balance of $100; at 
the same time Rent Expense is 
debited for $50 for the amount of 
rent used during the month. This 
requires an adjusting entry on July 
31 with a debit to Rent Expense for $50 and 
a credit to Prepaid Rent Expense for the 
same amount. On the same day a closing 
entry is made to close the rent expense ac- 
count into the profit and loss summary 
account. The prepaid rent expense account 
should be balanced and thus show a $100 
debit as of August 1. No reversing entry is 
necessary. 
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DEFERRED LIABILITY FIRST RECORDED AS A LIA- 
pitity. On the books of Ralph O. Cooper, 
the transactions given above would be re- 
corded as a deferred liability. The receipt of 
the cash in payment of the three months 
rent would be a debit to Cash for $150 and 4 
credit to the liability account, Prepaid Rent 
Income, for the same amount under date of 
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July 1. At the end of July the account, Pre- 
paid Rent Income, is adjusted to show a 
liability balance of $100; at the same time 
Rent Income is credited for $50 for the 
amount of rent earned during the month. 
This requires an adjusting entry on July 31 
with a debit to Prepaid Rent Income for $50 
and a credit to Rent Income for the same 
amount. On the same day a closing entry is 
made to close the rent income account into 
the profit and loss summary account. The 
prepaid rent income account should be bal- 
anced and thus show a $100 credit as of 
August 1. No reversing entry is necessary. 


CasH 


expense account during the next fiscal period 
would result in its being handled as an asset. 
A reversing entry as of the first day of the 
new fiscal period is necessary to do this. 
Note, too, that the reversing entry is the 
opposite of the last adjusting entry. On 
August 1 the reversing entry would consist 
of a debit to Rent Expense for $100 and a 
credit to Prepaid Rent Expense for the same 
amount. This results in the asset account, 
Prepaid Rent Expense, being in balance and 
the account, Rent Expense, showing a debit 
balance of $100 as of August 1, the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal period. 
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DEFERRED CHARGE FIRST RECORDED AS AN EX- 
PENSE. To illustrate this method, the exam- 
ple can be given previously in which the 
Joyner Grocery Store paid Ralph O. Cooper, 
owner of the building in which the store is 
located, $150 for three months’ rent. If it is 
first recorded as an expense, the transaction 
requires a debit to Rent Expense and a 
credit to Cash under date of July 1. At the 
end of July the rent expense account is ad- 
justed to show a balance of $50; at the same 
time Prepaid Rent Expense is debited for 
$100, the amount of rent unused during the 
month. This requires an adjusting entry on 
July 31 with a debit to Prepaid Rent Ex- 
pense for $100 and a credit to Rent Expense 
for the same amount. On the same day a 
closing entry is made to close the rent ex- 
pense account into the profit and loss sum- 
mary account. The accounts give the same 
balances if they are first recorded as an asset 
as when they are first recorded as an expense. 
However, in the former method the prepaid 
rent expense account was balanced, while 
in the latter method an entry is necessary to 
transfer the $100 balance from the prepaid 
rent expense account back to the rent ex- 
pense account. This is necessary if one is to 
handle the deferred charge as an expense, 
since to let it remain in the prepaid rent 
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DEFERRED LIABILITY FIRST RECORDED AS AN 
INCOME. On the books of Ralph O. Cooper 
the receipt of $150 in payment of three 
months’ rent may be recorded as an income 
at the time the payment is received. If it is 
first recorded as an income, the transaction 
requires a debit to Cash for $150 and a 
credit to Rent Income for the same amount 
under date of July 1. At the end of July the 
rent income account is adjusted to show a 
balance of $50; at the same time Prepaid 
Rent Income is credited for $100, the amount 
of rent unearned during the month. This 
requires an adjusting entry on July 31 with 
a debit to Rent Income for $100 and a credit 
to Prepaid Rent Income for the same 
amount. On the same day a closing entry is 
made to close the rent income account into 
the profit and loss summary account. The 
accounts give the same balances if they are 
first recorded as a liability as when they are 
first recorded as an income. However, in the 
former method Prepaid Rent Income was 
balanced, while in the latter method an entry 
is necessary to transfer the $100 balance 
from the prepaid rent income account back 
to the rent income account. This is necessary 
if one is to handle the deferred credit as an 
income, since to let it remain in the prepaid 
rent income account during the next fiscal 
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period would result in its being handled as a 
liability. A reversing entry as of the first 
day of the new fiscal period is necessary to 
do this. Note, too, that the reversing entry 
is the opposite of the last adjusting entry. 
On August 1 the reversing entry would con- 
sist of a debit to Prepaid Rent Income for 
$100 and a credit to Rent Income for the 
same amount. ‘This results in the liability 
account, Prepaid Rent Income, being in 
balance and the rent income account show- 
ing a credit balance of $100 as of August 1, 
the beginning of the new fiscal period. 
Casu 
7-1 150 


Prepaip Rent INSURANCE 


8-1 100) 100 7-31 

| 
Rent INCOME 
7-31 100/150 7-1 
7-31 50 

150|150 
100 8-1 
Prorit AND Loss SUMMARY 
50 7-31 


ACCRUED IrEMs. Accrued items, such as ac- 
crued interest, accrued wages, and accrued 
taxes, are handled quite differently than are 
deferred or prepaid items. Where the latter 
are paid for in advance, accrued items are 
cumulative and are paid for at a later date. 

ACCRUED SALARIES EXPENSE. If the Kendall 
Grocery Store has a weekly pay roll of $120 
with the fiscal period ending on Thursday 
evening, October 31, the accrued salaries at 
the end of the fiscal period will amount to 
$80 since the wages will not be paid until 
Saturday evening, November 2. The entry 
to record the salaries accrued will be a debit 
to Salaries and a credit to Accrued Salaries 
Expense for $80 under date of October 31. 
The salaries account is closed into the profit 
and loss summary account by debiting Profit 
and Loss Summary and crediting Salaries on 
October 31. On Saturday, November 2, the 
weekly pay roll is paid and results in an 
entry in which Accrued Salaries Expense is 
debited for $80, Salaries is debited for $40, 
and Cash is credited for $120. This entry 
balances the accrued salaries expense account 
and charges Salaries for $40, the salaries for 
the first two days of the November fiscal 
period. This procedure does not require a 
reversing entry. 

An alternate method is to make a revers- 
ing entry on November 1 by debiting Ac- 
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crued Salaries Expense and crediting salaries 
for $80. This closes out the accrued account 
and results in the salaries account having a 
credit balance. This is only temporary, for 
on November 2 the week’s salaries are paid 
by debiting Salaries $120 and crediting Cash 
for the same amount. Since the salaries 
account shows a debit of $120 and a credit 
of $80, its balance is $40, the salaries of em- 
ployees for the first two days of the Novem- 
ber fiscal period. This gives the same infor- 
mation as illustrated in the alternate method 
used previously. 
CasH 
120 11-2 
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ACCRUED INTEREST INCOME. ‘The following 
discussion illustrates the use of Accrued In- 
terest Income. On July 1 Lee R. Joyner 
receives a $5000 note due in two months and 
bearing 6 per cent interest from Ralph O. 
Cooper in payment of the amount owed him 
on account. On the books of Joyner an entry 
under date of July 1 will be made by debit- 
ing Notes Receivable for $5000 and crediting 
Ralph O. Cooper for the same amount. This 
transfers the oral promise to a written one 
and thus balances the account with Cooper. 
During the month the asset value of Notes 
Receivable will be increased. It is necessary, 
therefore, to show this increase on the books 
by means of an adjusting entry under date 
of July 31. The adjusting entry will consist 
of a debit to Accrued Interest Income for $25 
and a credit to Interest Income for the same 
amount, the interest on $5000 for one month 
at 6 per cent. The interest income account 
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is, of course, closed into the profit and loss 
summary account. On August 31, the end 
of the second month, the note is paid. The 
entry to record this is a debit to Cash for 
$5050, the interest plus the principal, and 
credits to Accrued Interest Income and In- 
terest Income for $25 each and to Notes 
Receivable for $5000. The interest income 
account is then closed into the profit and 
loss summary account, completing the trans- 
action with no reversing entry required. 
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An alternate method is to make a revers- 
ing entry on August 1 by debiting Interest 
Income and crediting Accrued Interest In- 
come for $25. This closes out the accrued 
account and results in Interest Income hav- 
ing a debit balance. This is likely to be but 
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temporary, for during the month other trans- 
actions involving interest income will be 
recorded. If not, it makes no difference, for 
when payment of the note is received on 
August 31 an entry is made to debit Cash 
$5050 and credit Notes Receivable $5000 
and Interest Income $50. The credit to 
Interest Income of $50 is for the two months’ 
interest, but the $25 debit is the result of the 
reversing entry made on August 1 which 
results in the interest income account show- 
ing a credit balance of $25, the correct in- 
terest for the second month. The interest 
income account is then closed into the profit 
and loss summary account, completing the 
transaction and resulting in the same infor- 
mation as given in the first method where no 
reversing entry was required. 

concuusions. I have attempted to bring to- 
gether in one discussion the treatment of 
deferred and accrued items so that students 
and teachers alike will have the material 
available for quick reference. The illustra- 
tions have been kept as simple as possible, 
yet consistent with practical application. 
If one understands the principles involved 
in these illustrations and comparisons, the 
application of the principles to other types 
and varieties of deferred and accrued items 
will be much easier. It is hoped that this 
discussion will be particularly helpful to 
students enrolled in bookkeeping methods 
classes, as well as to beginning teachers of 
bookkeeping. It is for these two groups 
especially that the discussion was written. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference book 
for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 216-page, cloth-bound textbook designed 
for teacher-training purposes in courses com- 
monly called ‘Problems in Business Education.” 
It is also a book that every teacher will want in 
his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash 
remittance of $1.70. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Value of Census Reports to Teachers of Business Subjects 


by 


This article is written to 
show how certain sources of 
material, which apparently are 


account for those workers who 
may not, at the time the sur- 
vey was made, be doing steno- 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
Professor of Business Education 
The University of Tennessee 





not used by a majority of 
teachers, can be of inestimable 
value to teachers of business subjects. In 
recent years we have read and heard quite a 
bit about the problem of whether we are 
training too many stenographers, too many 
typists, too many bookkeepers, too many 
office machine operators, or too many general 
office clerks. In several sections of the 
country studies.have been made of specific 
occupations to determine the number of 
workers engaged in each type of work for 
which training is given in school, and the 
approximate number of new entrants in 
each field needed each year. In one city the 
number of students who are allowed to 
prepare for one of the semiprofessional fields 
is actually restricted to the anticipated 
number of new workers needed. 

Of course, it is not feasible to obtain the 
number of stenographers that are classified 
as such in some community and then to 
state that no more than that number should 
be trained. Such a statement does not take 
into account those people who, when they 
were initially employed, were employed be- 
cause they were stenographers; nor does it 
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graphic work but who will be 
engaged in such work before 
they terminate their business careers. 

There is one source of material that has 
been available for years which provides occu- 
pational data not only for teachers of busi- 
ness subjects, but also for all teachers in- 
terested in occupational areas. It is recom- 
mended that every teacher of business 
subjects provide himself with a copy of those 
bulletins of the Census Reports! that he be- 
lieves can be of value to him. 

The three tables shown with this article 
are suggested as being of potential value not 
only in connection with the over-all pattern 
of business education, but also as materials 
which can be of use in courses dealing with 
occupations. Of course, data dealing with 
the state and city of the teacher who is pre- 
paring the tables should be substituted for 
the data shown in these tables. 

There is another source of material which 
includes a portion of the same type of data 
contained in the Census Reports, but which 
is more recent. This material? is recom- 
mended as a supplement until the returns 
from the seventeenth census are available. 


‘Sixteenth Census Report of the United States, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, 


. C.: Government Printing Office, 1940). 


*Highlights of Population Shifts, Based on Ration Book Number 4 Registration (Washington, D. C.: Office of Distribution, 


War Food Administration, March, 1944), 47 pp. 


PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN ALL OCCUPATIONS IN TENNESSEE AND KNOXVILLE* 
































TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE 
OccuPATIONS 
PErR- PErR- PeErR- PER- 
MALE |CENTAGE| FEMALE|CENTAGE| MALE | CENTAGE| FEMALE | CENTAGE 

Professional........... ; 27,905 3.84 | 24,397 11.44 2,127 7.69 1,467 9.57 
Farmers... . .| 201,013 27.61 5,063 2.37 56 0.20 5 0.03 
Proprietors. . . 52,395 7.20 6,448 3.02 3,241 11.73 446 2.91 
Clerical and Sales.............. 64,727 8.89 | 42,125 19.73 5,207 18.84 3,496 22.21 
Craftsmen. . ane! 76,901 10.56 1,583 0.74 4,980 18.02 152 0.99 
eer rey 106,374 14.61 43,784 20.51 6,469 23.40 4,737 30.99 
Domestic Service.............. 5,529 0.76 | 56,714 26.56 294 1.06 3,116 20.38 
Protective Service..... 7,019 0.96 29 0.01 545 1.97 3 0.02 
Other Services... .. 25,117 3.45 | 20,899 9.78 2,211 8.00 1,727 11.99 
Farm Laborers................ 95,652 13.13 8,182 3.83 66 0.24 2 0.01 
en EEE Lee 61,342 8.42 2,097 0.99 2,309 8.37 48 0.31 
CI, 656 60000400 a s0ae 4,229 0.57 2,190 1.02 132 0.48 89 0.59 
SY 5 os eer or aac aint aie 728,203 | 100.00 | 213,511 | 100.00 | 27,637 | 100.00 | 15,288 | 100.00 























*Sizteenth Census Report of the United States, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, 


D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. VII, pp. 64-70. 
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PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS IN TENNESSEE* 






































Tora. SENIOR JUNIOR 
OccuPATIONS 
MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE 

Proprietors and Managers............ 52,395 6,448 52,349 6,441 46 7 
Clerical: 

Railroad Workers................. a errr ef owe on ses 

EE eitacuk rise aw aan 6,325 6,448 6,314 6,427 11 21 

ee re i See bt lkéxse 6 

Ee eer ere ae ae en ere 140 pone 

Office Machine ween Tere ere 99 426 98 424 1 2 

Shipping Clerks. . Detach. cies $3,008 | ..... = it en 15 ie 

NS SUPP OCCT CE CLC Ee 767 12,318 767 12,279 39 

Telegraph Operators.............. 518 150 518 150 nee = 

Telephone Operators......... 214 2,656 211 2,643 3 13 

Other Clerical Work.......... 15,065 8,283 14,967 8,236 98 47 
Sales: 

SS SOE CETTE RTT 1,297 513 1,288 506 9 7 

RN gn Sadia ey bio te wee ic 2 aor 2 ee 62 

EE ee eee . ae 401 aa 610 

Insurance Agents. .........06.+++. 4,106 232 4,105 232 1 

Real Estate Agents............... 1,082 52 1,082 52 re 

Other Sales Agents................ 8,790 207 8,781 207 9 _ 

Other Salesmen................... 17,432 10,840 16,948 10,678 484 162 

rene tener he my eet 117,122 48,573 115,627 48,275 1,495 298 














D.C 


*Sizteenth Census Report of the United States. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, 


.: Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. VII, pp. 80-91. 


PEOPLE ENGAGED IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS IN KNOXVILLE* 





















































TorTaL SENIOR JUNIOR 
OccuPATIONS Ee — 
MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE 
Proprietors and Managers.......,.... 3,241 446 3,240 446 | 
Clerical: 
Railroad Workers................. 37 eee 37 re 
Ns canta keencecvemews 483 548 482 543 ] 5 
Mail Carriers. . 80 80 5 
Messengers. . eines 70 4 51 er 19 
Office Machine Operators ; 6 15 6 15 
Shipping Clerks. . sr 246 — 246 re 
Stenographers. . rr ere 73 1,175 73 1,174 | 
Telegraph Operators eee 28 11 28 11 
Telephone Operators 5 120 5 119 1 
Other Clerical Work 1,233 635 1,225 629 8 6 
Sales: | | 
Canvasser | 113 4) 113 41 ; 
Peddlers. . 72 70 2 
Newsboys. . - 100 lala 29 ree 71 
Insurance Agents. . aa 280 22 280 22 
Real Estate Agents. . ater nee 105 4 105 4 
Other Sales Agents................ 831 21 831 21 nate 
Other Salesmen................... 1,445 904 1,390 895 55 9 
MNS aaska din Suse cei 8,448 3,942 8,291 3,920 157 22 














~ Shatoonth Census Report of the United States, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, 
: Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. VII, pp. 80-91. 
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We learn by doing. True. Too trite for 
comment! However, it seems that the doing 
must be of a certain variety—the atmosphere 
must be right; the organism must be in the 
proper mood; there must be interests, pur- 
pose, satisfaction, and a knowledge of 
progress. 

For example, a person may type for 
thirty years and be but little better than 
when he started. Students may type 
hundreds of properly punctuated sentences 
and yet not be able to supply the proper 
punctuation when needed. One might go a 
step further. When working at the type- 
writer, students will often fail to use the 
punctuation skill they have learned in Eng- 
lish. The skill necessary to insert commas in 
written material with a pencil seems to be 
different from that required while doing the 
same operation at the typewriter. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest a 
technique for supplementing English in- 
struction in the typing room. Although this 
discussion deals primarily with punctuation, 
the principle here outlined may, of course, be 
extended so as to correlate other phases of 
writing with typing. With improved tech- 
niques we can now, for the most part, reach 
speed standards in two semesters that used 
to require four. There is ample time, there- 
fore, for more attention to the writing phase 
of typing without encroaching on those ele- 
ments pertaining to production and output. 

A picture of a comma correctly used in 
the typing class attended with a problem 
situation and a deliberate intention to learn 
is worth a thousand words in an unassoci- 
ated, uncorrelated English class. The follow- 
ing exercise is designed to set the stage for a 
series of such pictures. 

The pattern in this exercise is simple. Sen- 
tences are alternated. The first sentence sets 
the model; gives the picture. The next 
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sentence provides the problem—a sentence 
in which the punctuation marks have been 
omitted. the teacher helps to establish the 
mood, encourages in his students the desire 
to want to learn the particular element of 
punctuation under consideration. The pro- 
cedure is likewise simple. Students type the 
exercise as they would an ordinary typing 
assignment, inserting the commas as they 
go along. The extent to which a teacher 
wishes to discuss rules is a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. 

It is usually a good procedure to start with 
definite rules—uses of the commas, for in- 
stance—about which there is no question, 
and proceed to the “it depends” group as 
time permits. Such a method produces the 
comforting state of mind that there is 
definiteness about this matter of punctuation 
and that debatable cases are not as numerous 
as the bewildered student might at first 
suppose. 

Another argument in favor of these exer- 
cises is the ease with which this material can 
be assembled. From a score or more avail- 
able English texts, handbooks, reference 
guides, and punctuation studies, students 
can compile sentences pertaining to the 
usual standard rules of punctuation—an 
entire page for each if necessary. These 
sentences can then be organized into useful- 
classroom exercises. The exercise on page 
347 is a portion of such a compilation. It 
illustrates the use of the comma in connec- 
tion with words in series. 

In like manner all the elements of punc- 
tuation can be treated one by one as in- 
tensely as desired. A test should be given 
at the end of each convenient group. The 
test shown on page 347 covers the use of 
the quotation mark and the comma. Stu- 
dents type from this copy, inserting the 
proper marks as they go. They should be 
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cautioned not to insert the punctuation 
marks with pencil prior to typing, for this 
reduces the effectiveness of the problem. 
Weak students might be encouraged to take 
the exercise home and insert the marks with 
pencil for additional practice. However, in 


such cases new unmarked copy should be 
furnished when the students repeat the exer- 
cise at the typewriter. The sentences below 
are based on those given in Stenographer’s 
Reference Manual.1 Pages 65 to 67 may be 
used as a key to this test. 


1Lenoa A. Larsen, Lynda E. Freitag, Apollonia M. Koebele, Stenographer’s Reference Manual (Cincinnati: South-Western 


Publishing Company, 1937). 


PUNCTUATE AS YOU TYPE. EXERCISE NO. 1 


(The comma—words in series) 


1. Mary ordered pickles, 
etc., for her lunch. 


cheese, 


sandwiches, cookies, 


2. The hunter needs to pack shells gun boots license 


etc for his trip. 
3. There was rain in Ohio, 
New York. 


snow in Utah, and sleet in 


4. Trees were uprooted roofs torn off and telephone 


service was interrupted. 
5. The speaker presented a clear, 


convincing, and ac- 


curate picture of the war. 

6. The coach complimented the brilliant loyal and 
fleet-footed athlete on his part in the game. 

7. He further recommended that we play the game 
squarely in the classroom, on the athletic field, 
and in all the other relations of life. 

8. The soldier must be alert in the air on the sea and 


in all phases of battle. 


PUNCTUATION TEST 


(Comma and quotations) 


1. The salesmen on the road the men in the office and 
the workers in the plant are all required to take 


this training. 


2. Red blue black and white purses have been received. 


(show 4. types) 


S. Red blue black and white purses have been received. 


(show 3 types) 


4. Chapin Orlow Weber and Riggs Company 
5. Chapin Orlow Weber & Riggs Company. 
6. Interests discounts credits percentages are dis- 


cussed in this chapter. 


7. Reports are based on profit and loss supply and 
demand and exports and imports. 
8. Words like principal effect device advise etc. are 


frequently misused. 


9. He was a conscientious faithful employee. 


ordinate idea) 


(co- 


10. The heavy gray blanket fell from the player's 


shoulder. 
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il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
g21. 


Re. 
28. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
a7. 


28. 
29. 


SO. 
ol. 


S32. 
5S. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


38. 
59. 
40. 
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That young man is good advice. John there's a call 
for you. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world offers attractive 
courses to adults. 

He visited his Uncle John 

The word emigrate is often confused with immigrate. 
He himself was responsible. Richard the Lion- 
hearted is here. 

Scientists in New York like those in California 
must confine their control of the weather to worry. 
Office style or the procedure followed in a spe- 
cific office is determined by the administrative 
staff. 

Outmoded models of automobiles such as the Maxwell 
the Overland the Jewett and the Whippet were popu- 
lar in their day. 

The report accurate though lengthy was completed on 
time. 

Alden & Walker Inc. James Houghton Sr. 

Exercises in tabulation however should receive 
greater consideration. 

If you question the spelling of a word consult the 
dictionary. 

Sensing the need for color the artist ordered ad- 
ditional panels. 

To obtain effective organization analyze your work. 
In the lower drawer of the credit file in the main 
office you will find the report. 

Atherton Jane M. Conversation Art of Maxwell 

John G. 

First-class mail should be sealed and sufficient 
postage placed on it. 

The manager said Report promptly 

He recently paid this year's tax which was in 
excess of $200. 

Check the securities that came in today's mail. 
Both fear and hatred are violent reactions each 
being one of the strongest emotional experiences. 
Yes your work will be accepted. 

This is the correct interpretation isn't it? 

He spoke quietly yet emphatically. 

Ah there he is. 

4962 $6145 1267453. His policy is No. 1654876 
He lives on 5826 Maynard Avenue. He moved there 
April 23 1940 at 10 a.m. 

When you start to run run fast. 

To James Arthur was always a hero. 

In 1936 795 orders were filled without a complaint. 


(Concluded on page 356) 
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Tips for the Budding Business Teacher 


The following points lay no 
claim to originality, but they 
have been approved or sug- 
gested by various educators 
down the avenue of the years. They are 
offered in the belief that they will be helpful 
to teachers just beginning their careers. 

1. You cannot teach without discipline, 
so have it from the first moment. Orderly 
teaching will help more than menacing ti- 
rades. Plan beforehand your disciplinary 
system. For successful teaching, discipline 
is an indispensable condition. Have it, and 
your students will learn in a given time twice 
as much and twice as easily; have it, also, 
because one of the things the students come 
to school to acquire besides “education” is 
the practice of obedience. Discipline is of no 
less consequence to you; for your health, 
temper, and happiness suffer unless you can 
enforce perfect order. The discipline of a 
class largely depends on good teaching. If 
the teacher is vibrant with life and orderly 
in method, if he knows how to give work and 
how to have it recited, he will keep his stu- 
dents so busy and interested that they will 
not wish to misbehave. 

2. Your first duty is teaching. Teaching 
is not for the self-improvement, but for the 
betterment of the student. Adapt yourself 
to the individuality of each student. This is 
not easy. A first-year student has probably 
ten years less of academic training than you 
have. But as the physician, when prescrib- 
ing, must first examine his patient, so the 
teacher, too, in order to obtain the best re- 
sults, must study each individual child and 
treat him accordingly. Repetition, so essen- 
tial for all of us, is much more necessary for 
your student. So do not give the meaning of 
a difficult English word only once and expect 
nine out of ten students to know what it 
means a week later. 

3. Give the student every chance to rea- 
son for himself. Your office is to stimulate 
and guide and to make the student do the 
mental work. Let him do the writing on the 
blackboard, for such a public appearance 
will develop his self-expression. Twenty out 
of every thirty minutes should be devoted 
to student expression. Show the student 
how to read and talk aloud; make him do 
both. In this and in other matters, each 
student is an individual problem. Try to 
solve it. His talking aloud is almost the 
criterion of his education. Often, in response 
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by 
Brother Christopher, S.C. 


St. Joseph's Commercial Institute 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


to your question, the student 
will be satisfied with a slip- 
shod reply. His every answer 
should be a complete, gram- 
matical sentence. 

4. Stress reading so that your students 
will be able to read with ease, comprehen- 
sion, and pleasure. Good English is the cul- 
mination of all instruction. Colleges com- 
plain about the students’ lack of knowledge 
of ordinary English essentials in punctua- 
tion, spelling, and refined expression. The 
Navy found incoming freshmen at the lead- 
ing universities so far below its educational 
standards that it had to institute the V Pro- 
gram. In a test to over four thousand fresh- 
men at twenty-seven universities, 62 per 
cent failed miserably. Surely an education- 
wide drive for good English should be begun 
—and at once. Arouse interest in the read- 
ing of the classics. Show the student how to 
grasp the sense of words and sentences. 
Start him on the right use of a notebook. It 
is surprisingly simple to convince students 
that poor vocabularies make it hard to 
acquire knowledge and to think correctly. 
Why are there so many failures? Because 
the ideas are abstruse? No, it is because the 
ideas are often expressed in language un- 
familiar to the student. Therefore, do not 
neglect word studies, for new words are new 
ideas. 

5. Have every teaching hour planned 
carefully on paper. Know just what you 
are going to do, and how much time it will 
take. Be specific in the next day’s assign- 
ments so that students can see exactly what 
you want them to do in every branch. 

6. Ask questions regularly. This practice 
keeps students on the alert. A noted educa- 
tor has said that the teacher’s fish hook is 
the interrogation point. This was aptly 
stated, for with his questions the teacher 
angles in the minds of his students for in- 
ferences and judgments—the result of all 
mental processes. 

7. Open class with a vim. Avoid wasting 
time. Know how much time you will allow 
a student for an answer, the idea being to 
get the best results in the shortest time. 

8. You have high ideals about character 
training, on doing right for its own sake. 
Do not miss the easy and obvious occasions 
to stress this training. Explain the nature 
of deceit in examinations and, while avoid- 
(Concluded on page 384) 
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Opportunities Afforded by the Junior College for 
the Development of Office Personnel 


by 


Mildred,L. Bingham 
Mars Hill College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 


A speech delivered at the meeting of the Southern 
Business Education Association in November, 1944. 


The junior college, because it stands at a 
crucial period in the process of education, is 
increasingly demanding the attention of 
leading educators throughout the nation. 
At its inception it was considered more or 
less the first two years of a senior college or 
university, and it was designed to relieve the 
congestion of heavy enrollment in these in- 
stitutions. Its rapid growth, however, ac- 
cording to a survey made by Dr. Leonard 
Koos of the University of Chicago, is to be 
attributed to its several purposes: “‘(1) To 
offer two years of work acceptable to col- 
leges and universities; (2) to provide op- 
portunities for rounding out general educa- 
tion; (3) to provide preparation for occupa- 
tions, the final training for which would be 
given during junior college years; (4) to 
popularize higher education; (5) to con- 
tinue home influences during immaturity; 
(6) to offer better opportunities for training 
in leadership.””! 

According to the current trend, particu- 
larly in public junior colleges, the second and 
third purposes are perhaps the most im- 
portant in that they suggest the terminal 
function of the junior college. In many 
colleges which do not stress the terminal 
education, but which give attention to the 
preparatory function, business education 
exists as the only curriculum of a terminal 
nature. The implication, therefore, seems to 
be that the junior college is peculiarly suited 
to office personnel training. 

This is significant in the light of an article 
written by Dr. J. Frank Dame, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Divi- 
sions 1-9, of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. According to Dr. Dame’s 
observations, the requirements of business- 
men may be classified under these four 
headings: ‘‘(1) Personality, which includes 
manner and dress; (2) general education, 


which implies the co-ordinating, socio-busi- 
ness subjects; (3) fundamental skills, such as 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic; and (4) 
vocational skills in general clerical, steno- 
graphic, accounting, and retailing areas.’” 
Such requirements as these validate the 
theory of semiprofessional training which is 
advocated today by leading educators as the 
type of training which the junior college has 
to offer. Dr. Walter Eells, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, says, ““The term semi-professional 
has distinct junior implications. Writers on 
the junior college movement have defined the 
professions as fields requiring at least a four- 
year college or university course, and the 
trades or clerical occupations as fields in 
order to enter which a high school training 
or its equivalent is sufficient. Then they 
have defined a middle level group of occupa- 
tions for which the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that approximately two years 
of education beyond the high school are 
necessary and sufficient. ... The term has 
another distinct advantage, however, be- 
cause it suggests, or ought to suggest, more 
than mere occupational training. ‘True pro- 
fessional training implies more than mere 
training for a job, important as that is. It 
implies a certain amount of general cultural 
education to make a man a fit member of his 
own professional group and of the society of 
which it is a part. A professional man must 
be more than a technician, else he has no 
right to the designation ‘professional.’ ‘Semi- 
professional’ does and should have the same 
connotation on a less extensive scale. The 
difference should be in amount, not in quality 
or type. Real semiprofessional training must 
be more than mere vocational training.”® 
This is no less true of business than of the 
other semiprofessions. ‘The junior college 
can and should offer to the business student 


t\Leonard V. Koos, The Juntor College (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1924), pp. 18-19. oe 
*Dr. J. Frank Dame, “Business Standards and Business Education,” The Balance Sheet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 


Co., November, 1944), p. 87. 


*Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, compiler, Why Juntor College Terminal Education? 


Junior Colleges, 1941), pp. 6-7. 
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today a general cultural background in such 
subjects as literature, history, science, music, 
art, and speech—a preparation for life, as 
well as a training in technical skills. 

Dr. Eells further justifies the expression 
“semiprofession” in that many higher in- 
stitutions now are offering to junior college 
graduates an opportunity to continue their 
study regardless of previous courses taken, 
provided the work done has been of a 
sufficiently high grade.* However, the higher 
institutions themselves cannot offer a two- 
year course because, as Dr. Koos says, ““To 
students there would always be something 
in the nature of a stigma attached to aspiring 
to less than the highest available in the 
institution.” 

In line with the purposes of the junior 
college and the type of training it gives, 
there are certain factors which bear directly 
on the development of office personnel. 

In the first place, the average high school 
graduate is immature and is not ready to 
take a responsible position in an office. Be- 
cause the junior college enrollment is gener- 
ally small and the faculty has a personal 
interest in the student, it offers to him 
guidance and the continuation of home in- 
fluences. It is true that all faculty members 
of junior colleges are not qualified to give 
the best type of guidance. The counselor 
should be well-rounded and, according to 
Dr. William Henry Snyder, director emeritus 
of Los Angeles City College, “He should be 
cognizant of the occupational outlets and 
trends, of all the available scientific prognos- 
tic techniques, and above all, he should 
understand people.”® There is much to be 
desired in the way of providing capable 
counselors, but the recognition of this need 
is an indication of a favorable trend. 

The teaching staff of the junior college 
should be men and women of cultural back- 
ground, trained in more than the skills they 
teach and experienced in their own fields. 
They should add vision to skill and a life 
philosophy to technicalities. 

The physical equipment can and should 
be the best, for the student here is being 
prepared for a semiprofession, not for a 
mere clerical occupation. 

Extracurricular activities provide develop- 
ment of the social life of the student, and 
organizations of literary, religious, and social 
nature offer him training in leadership. In 
the senior college and university, the upper 
classmen are elected to most of the offices on 

‘Ibid., p. 8 


‘Koos, Op. Cit., p. 165. 
‘Why Junior College Terminal Education?, Op. Cit., p. 266. 
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the campus, and those who remain in school 
for only two years are denied the privilege 
and the training that such duties provide; in 
the junior college these opportunities are 
available to all students who show themselves 
worthy and capable. Initiative and executive 
ability are developed and advisors have an 
opportunity to observe the exercise of such 
capabilities and powers that would be 
useful in certain types of business positions. 

Furthermore, the junior college which is 
not in the student’s own community offers 
to him the advantages of dormitory life. 
Modern business requires that its personnel 
know how to live and work together. A 
spirit of co-operation is perhaps as essential 
to the office worker as is technical training. 
Occasionally a student who has been pam- 
pered at home and has been denied many 
social contacts finds himself and relates 
himself to others in the community life of 
the college. At the same time, the student 
is put on his own and learns to make his 
own decisions and to exercise independence. 
In college contacts he is taught to respect the 
rights and privileges and property of others. 

Efficiency in an office may be directly de- 
pendent upon outside interests, hobbies, 
recreation, participation in the civic and 
social and religious life of the community. 
The junior college answers the needs of the 
young man or young lady who desires to 
cultivate an interest in the fine arts and to 
attain enough skill in art or music for his 
own diversion or enjoyment. 

The physical education department takes 
care of the health and aims to build strong 
bodies and to develop physical stamina. 

The junior college with a communal 
function has the advantage of training young 
men and young ladies for positions that are 
available in their own communities. Definite 
situations and specific needs may be studied 
and met. On the contrary, the school which 
has a cosmopolitan group of students must 
train for the typical office in many sections 
of the country. 

Regardless of location, however, business 
today seeks young men and young women 
with pleasing personalities, cultural back- 
ground, and broad interests in addition to 
technical skill. The junior college affords 
this type of training. The philosophy of 
junior college education sanctions it; the 
nature of junior college education requires it; 
the prevalence of business departments in 
junior colleges substantiates it. 
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Beyond the Horizon in Distributive Education 


by 
Kenneth B. Haas 


Regional Agent for Distributive Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


“You can’t live in that 
tangled wilderness,” said 
the people who came down 
to the docks to see them 
off in 1620. 

“Why?” said the Americans-to-be—and 
they did it. 

“You can’t ignore my taxes,” said a king, 
not many years later, “even though you have 
no voice in framing them.” 

“Why?” said the 1776 Americans—and 
they set off the most momentous revolution 
in history. 

“You can’t keep that hemisphere all for 
yourselves,” said a big European coalition. 
*You’ve got to cut us in.” 

“Why?” said the 1823 Americans—and 
they announced the Monroe Doctrine. 

“You can’t unite east and west,” said the 
short-sighted. ‘“They’re too far apart.” 

“Why?” said the 1869 Americans—and 
they built a railroad across the continent. 

“You can’t pay laborers five dollars a 
day,” said the look-with-alarmists. 

“Why?” said Henry Ford. And he pro- 
ceeded to pay labor even more. 

“We can’t get over the depression,” said 
the weak-in-heart. “America’s mature. It’s 
full-grown. All we can do now is divide 
what we already have.” 

“Why?” said many thinkers. And during 
the depths of the depression the George- 
Deen Act was passed to further expand the 
vocational program, and, for the first time, 
to help the sellers of goods and services. 

The doubting Thomases decried the “‘new”’ 
vocational distributive education. Those 
with vested interests in the “older” kinds of 
education screamed, “It’s no good.” But 
distributive education has met successfully 
all acid tests and it has proved its worth. 
Into many schools has come a breath of 
fresh air. 

Any pioneering program of education, if 
successful, must pass through at least three 
stages. The first is the “knocking stage”’ in 
which any educational program must meet 
certain hostile critics who say: ‘“This is some- 
thing new; the people who promote this kind 
of training are foolish; we don’t want this 
new thing; the older kinds of subject matter 
are good enough for us.” Any new program 
encounters these arguments. The new con- 
cepts, the new philosophy, the different 


1Latest available figures are for 1943. 
*Not reported separately from evening classes until 1941. 
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methodologies must meet 
successfully ll hostile 
tests. They must prove 
their superiority. 

Then follows a stage of 
almost total apathy, when everybody seems 
to conspire to remain silent. Those who 
know the facts concerning the aims and 
objectives of the program and know nothing 
against it just keep quiet, or say: “Let this 
new program die a natural death.” Those 
who do not know the facts lose their interest 
in opposing it. 

However, there always comes a third 
stage in which many people, including the 
former critics and latent objectors, tumble 
over each other trying to boost the program, 
the personnel, and everything related to it. 
Once it has survived the second stage, and 
success seems to be assured, everyone rushes 
in to exploit it, and the development of the 
program will take care of itself. 

Along the Eastern Seaboard it is estimated 
that vocational distributive education is 
now in the second stage of development. 
Regarding the situation objectively, we can 
all be optimistic, for we are evidently moving 
into the third stage. In the South, the 
Middle West, and the West there appears to 
be accelerated movement toward the third 
stage. Indeed, some Southern states may 
already be in the third stage. 

KIND OF GrowTH. Throughout the country 
distributive education which meets the 
standards of the George-Deen Act has 
grown, and is growing, both in quantity and 
quality. It will doubtless continue to 
grow in the same manner for many years to 
come. The saturation point is in the far 
distant future. 

That the growth has been consistent and 
substantial is revealed from the following 
figures: 

ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLASSES! 














EVENING AND Parrt- 
TIME ExTENSION Co-OPERATIVE 

Year| Torau PART-TIME 

EVENING PART-TIME?| 
1939 | 88,429) 83,143 5,286 
1940 | 129,433) 122,933 6,500 
1941 | 156,615) 126,328 20,389 9,898 
1942 | 215,049) 162,707 39,438 12,904 
1943 | 299,534) 180,038 102,982 14,514 
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The yearly increase in enrollment was 
likewise accompanied by an increase in the 
numbers of states and centers having dis- 
tributive education programs and in the 
amount of funds expended. 

For example, in 1939, there were programs 
in 623 cities, in 44 states; in 1943, there were 
programs in 1,200 cities, in 46 states, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. In 1939, 
there were 25 state supervisors of distributive 
education programs; in 1943, there were 41 
state supervisors of distributive education 
programs. During this period of time, the 
expenditures of Federal funds for reimburs- 
able distributive education almost doubled. 

POTENCY OF DISTRIBUTIVE BUSINESSES. Out of 
3,048,000 business establishments of all 
kinds, enumerated by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1939, retailing and service estab- 
lishments accounted for 1,770,355, or 58 per 
cent, of the total. Grocery owners, specialty 
sellers, department stores, automobile and 
electrical dealers, service establishments— 
all who sell to the public—are included in 
this group. 

These retail establishments had an in- 
vestment in land and buildings of over 16 
billion dollars; in fixtures and equipment of 
over 8 billion dollars; in merchandise and 
supplies in excess of 7 billion dollars; and in 
charge and installment accounts over 9 bil- 
lion dollars. The total was almost 34 billion 
dollars. In other words, retailers required 
34 billion dollars for the operation of their 
businesses. 

Retailing in 1939 employed more than 
7,500,000 men and women as proprietors, 
operators, executives, and workers. The 
stock and security holders and creditors 
must account for about one million more 
people interested in retailing and servicing. 
Therefore, the business of retailing and 
servicing, in a year such as 1939, must con- 
cern more than 8,000,000 people. 

Estimations have been made that goods 
and services valued at 135 billion dollars at 
1943 prices will have to be produced and 
distributed each year to maintain prosperity 
and full employment. This figure represents 
an increase of about 35 per cent over the 
naitonal income of 1940. 

postwar prospects. If retail trade in the 
postwar era amounts to approximately the 
same proportion of the total national income 
as it did in the prewar period, it can be 
assumed that the postwar retail trade will be 
at least 70 billion dollars. This should be 
the total postwar business which will come 
to retail and service establishments. 
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RETAIL SALES VOLUME (EXPRESSED IN BILLIONS) 





1944 (Esr.) 
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This total of 70 billion dollars must be 
compared with preceding years to realize to 
the fullest extent that what is expected may 
happen. For example, in 1929 total retail 
sales amounted to 49 billion dollars; in 1939, 
total retail sales were 42 billion dollars; in 
1941, total retail sales were 54 billion dollars; 
in 1942, they had mounted to 56 billion dol- 
lars; and in 1943 to more than 63 billion 
dollars. There is small doubt that the na- 
tion’s retail sales will reach the huge amount 
of 70 billion dollars after 1944-45. 

In 1940, the latest “normal” year for 
which figures are available, 51 per cent of 
the available private jobs were in distributive 
businesses. This figure has the significance of 
a B-29 over Tokyo, because: 

1. It indicates the great importance of 
distribution in terms of numbers em- 
ployed. 

2. Employment in the field of distribution 
has been steadily increasing for 70 
years. It is in this field that most job 
opportunities exist. Here are the facts: 


CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYMENT 





1870 1920 1940 





Distribution. . . sc) OS 36% 51% 
Industry......... 20% 35% 28% 
Agriculture. . 49% 29% 21% 











These figures® indicate that we now need 
more people to manage, service, and sell our 
scale of living than we need to produce 
goods. This trend will doubtless accelerate in 
the postwar era with the release of the 
enormous pent-up demand for additional 
goods and services. 

Based upon the number of employees re- 
quired in distributive occupations in 1939, 
it will probably require 10,000,000 people to 
transact a retail sales volume of 70 billion 
dollars. This means that more than 3,000,000 
additional individuals will be needed for 
retail establishments than were employed in 
1939. Nearly all will need training. Thou- 
sands of these individuals will be owners, 
operators, and managers. They will need 
training. It has been estimated that four 
hundred thousand new annual recruits will 
enter distributive businesses each year direct 
from high schools. They will need training. 
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The December, 1944 issue of Tue Bat- 
ANCE SHEET published a table I constructed 
that compared the straight-copy ability of 
typists with letter-writing ability. Letters 
have been received requesting interpreta- 
tion of this table. Questions relative to the 
best use that can be made of research con- 
clusions in the classroom are always fitting 
and proper. This article is an attempt to 
answer such questions. The table under dis- 
cussion has been reproduced below to facili- 
tate immediate reference. It contrasts the 
highest rate established by each student on 
business letters with the highest straight- 
copy rate at the conclusion of seventy-two 
lessons. The class studied met for a period 
of fifty minutes, five days each week, for 
approximately fourteen weeks. It will be 
noted that the letter-writing rates range 
from 59 per cent to 94 per cent of the straight- 
copy rates, with a median of 73 per cent. 

TABLE I 


Gross Stroking Rates on Straight-Copy 
Material Compared with Business Letter Rates 








STUDENT oF —- Letters | PERCENTAGE 
Kz 50* 33 66 
Qn 47 36 T7 
Sy 47 32 68 
Mr 45 38 84 
Dy 44 31 70 
Le 40 30 75 
Fs 40 27 68 
Gl 37 22 59 
Rd 36 31 86 
Dx 36 30 83 
Sn 35 23 66 
Se 35 25 71 
Bm 34 25 74 
Hy 34 21 62 
Hk 34 32 94 
Cn 33 24 73 
Wm 33 26 79 
Oy 30 21 70 
Lh 30 22 73 
Gd 30 22 73 




















*Indicates gross words a minute. 
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A Proposal for the Improvement of 
Typewriting Instruction 


WHO IS THE BEST Typist? At the outset, it 
must be emphasized that the student with 
the highest percentage is not necessarily the 
best typist in the class. To accentuate this 
point, I have deliberately failed to arrange 
the percentages from highest to lowest. In- 
stead, the students were arranged from 
highest to lowest in terms of their rates on 
straight-copy tests. The second column 
provides the business letter rates of each 
student, while the last column reports the 
percentage of the straight-copy rate that 
was retained in typing the letter. A quick 
glance at the last column will indicate that, 
far from being arranged in descending order, 
the arrangement of the percentages is irregu- 
lar. The table also reveals that the lowest 
percentages do not necessarily represent the 
poorest typists in the class. For example, 
“Kz” ranks first among his classmates in 
straight-copy speed and third in letter-writ- 
ing speed, yet his percentage will be fourth 
from the bottom if the percentage column 
were arranged in descending order. At the 
same time, “Hk,” who ranks fifteenth 
among his classmates in the development of 
speed on straight-copy material, has retained 
a higher percentage when typing business 
letters than any of his classmates. 

WHAT THE PERCENTAGES MEAN. What inter- 
pretation can be placed upon these percent- 
ages that will have significance for classroom 
teachers? In my opinion, “Kz” has not 
developed his potentialities in letter writing 
to the fullest. It is true that a speed of 
thirty-three words a minute in typing busi- 
ness letters is an achievement after fourteen 
weeks of instruction. Nevertheless, if this 
student has further hidden capabilities, they 
should be developed. An analysis of his 
letter-writing techniqueshould reveal whether 
time is being lost in inserting and removing 
paper, tabulating, spacing, paragraphing, or 
backspacing. It is also my opinion that 
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“Hk” has developed his letter-writing ability 
to a commendable degree. Progress for this 
student will come when he is urged to in- 
crease his stroking rate in the production of 
straight-copy material. However, it is only 
fair to inform this student that in the quest 
for increased stroking, the errors will in- 
evitably increase. If typists know that they 
are to expect some errors during such prac- 
tice, they will not become emotionally tense 
when they make an error. Such emotional 
tension will only produce more errors; there- 
fore, it is the duty of the instructor to guard 
against it. 

A comparison of the percentages in the 
table with those recorded by the same stu- 
dents at the conclusion of one hundred les- 
sons accents some interesting details. For 
example, Table I reveals that student “GI” 
was able to retain only 59 per cent of her 
straight-copy rate in typing letters, the 
lowest percentage recorded at the conclusion 
of seventy-two lessons. Upon completion of 
one hundred lessons, this typist was able to 
retain 88 per cent of her straight-copy rate 
when typing letters. The highest percentage 
retained by any of the typists at this time 
was 89. ‘To state the growth in another 
manner: At the conclusion of seventy-two 
lessons, “GI” ranked fifteenth in a class of 
twenty students in letter-writing ability, 
but upon completion of one hundred lessons 
she ranked first. 

REMEDIAL PROCEDURES. Perhaps it will be 
helpful to mention some of the remedial 
measures that were applied to effect “GI's” 
progress. Observation of this student’s typ- 
ing habits disclosed that she was typing 
letters under great emotional stress. In 
conference with the research worker, she 
confided that she was dominated by the fear 
of making errors. As a result, the stroking 
rate had been reduced and her eyes fre- 
quently strayed from the copy to ascertain 
whether errors had been made. It was sug- 
gested that the emphasis be shifted for a 
time from perfect letters to increased strok- 
ing. The student was told to expect an in- 
crease in errors. Progress was to be evalu- 
ated in terms of the increase made in the 
stroking rate, not in terms of the number of 
errors committed. The change in emphasis 
relieved the student of much nervous tension. 
The effect was an advancement in the gross 
stroking rate until it almost doubled. After 
several days of this practice, “Gl” once more 
became concerned over errors. She com- 
plained that her net rate was too low, but 
she also expressed satisfaction with the 
gains made in stroking. At her own sugges- 
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tion, it was agreed that the stroking rate 
would be reduced in an attempt to reduce 
the errors. She was instructed to type at a 
rate well within the range of her control, to 
relax, and to ignore the possibility of error. 
On the day following the reduction in rate, 
she made a gain of six words a minute in her 
net rate. One week later an additional gain 
of four words a minute was recorded. The 
next week brought with it an additional 
increase of six words. Thus, the net rate 
increased from eighteen net words a minute 
to thirty-four net words a minute in less 
than twenty-five lessons, an increase of six- 
teen net words a minute. In other words, 
the letterwriting rate of “Gl” was practically 
doubled in five weeks. 

THE 70 PER CENT PROPOSAL. The record pro- 
vided by Table I enabled the teacher to 
diagnose trouble and aided him in the pre- 
scription of remedial procedures. Whenever 
the percentage column indicated that 70 per 
cent or more of the straight-copy rate had 
been retained in typing letters, the student 
was urged to concentrate on elevating the 
straight-copy rate. After this gain had been 
realized, a concerted effort was instituted to 
raise the letter-writing rate. When the per- 
centage column indicated that less than 70 
per cent of the straight-copy rate had been 
retained, a diagnosis was made to determine 
the cause and an attempt was made to in- 
crease the letter-writing rate. 

THE 70 PER CENT STANDARD IN ACTION. The 
following example will illustrate further the 
use of the 70 per cent standard: Table I 
shows that “‘Qn’s”’ letter rate at the conclu- 
sion of seventy-two lessons was 77 per cent 
of her straight-copy rate. Therefore, an at- 
tempt was made to raise the straight-copy 
rate. Before the one-hundredth lesson “Qn” 
was able to increase this rate from forty- 
seven to fifty-five gross words a minute, a 
gain of eight words a minute. In the mean- 
time, “Qn’s”’ net rate advanced seven words 
a minute, demonstrating that the stroking 
gains had been consolidated with accuracy. 
During the interim, “Qn” failed to make 
any increase in her letter-writing rate, but 
this was not a cause for alarm. The objective 
for the typist was to elevate the stroking 
rate on straight copy; the objective was ob- 
tained. Therefore, the next step was to bring 
about an increase in the letter-writing rate. 

Table I also discloses that “Lh” had re- 
tained 73 per cent of his straight-copy rate 
when typing letters. The objective for this 
student should be to raise the straight-copy 
rate. Attention was directed to this channel 
and the action affected a gain of five net 
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words a minute. “Lh” was then urged to 
produce a similar increase in his letter- 
writing rate. He was able to increase this 
rate six net words a minute before the one 
hundredth lesson. 

The table also reveals that ““Dx’’ had re- 
tained 83 per cent of her straight-copy rate 
when typing letters. The objective for this 
student at this point was to concentrate 
upon raising the straight-copy rate in order 
to produce a reduction in the percentage. 
Before the one-hundredth lesson, the typist 
was able to increase the straight-copy rate 
ten net words a minute. During this time 
her letter-writing rate increased only two 
net words a minute. The percentage of the 
straight-copy rate retained thus dropped 
from 83 to 78. Attention could be diverted 
to the letter-writing rate at this point and 
the emphasis upon straight-copy could be 
dropped for a while if such a shift appeared 
desirable. 

The cases I have described will serve to 
illustrate the manner in which the percentage 
column of Table I might be utilized by the 
typewriting teacher and the student to diag- 
nose trouble and to institute appropriate 
remedial action. In general, it can be said 
that if the percentage is below 70, attention 
should be centered upon the letter-writing 
rate; if the percentage is above 70, attention 
should be focused on straight-copy rate. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT THE TABLE. The typing 
rates presented in Table I were computed on 
a gross word basis and are expressed in terms 
of the five-letter standard word. No penal- 
ties were deducted for typographical errors 
in the determination of these rates. Never- 
theless, accuracy was given due considera- 
tion. The rates representing each student 
in the table are not the highest gross rates 
that were established by the participants. 
They are the best records established by each 
when accuracy and speed were given equal 
weight. The best record for each was deter- 
mined in the following manner: Straight- 
copy tests and letter-writing tests were 
checked on the basis of net words. A penalty 
of ten words was deducted for each error 
made. In each case the highest net rate 
established was selected. This net rate was 
then converted into gross words to form the 
basis for comparison. In my opinion the 
gross words afford a more adequate basis of 
comparison than net words, and the weight 
of evidence supports this contention. Dur- 
ing the investigation conducted at Albany, 
students were urged to maintain at least 70 
per cent to 75 per cent of their straight-copy 
rates when typing business letters. Although 
this range is an arbitrary one, the evidence 
available at this time justifies its limits. It 
is conceivable that circumstances might 
render desirable a revision of these limits. 








Teaching Punctuation at the Typewriter 
(Continued from page 348) 


Cordially yours 


The car 


41. The secretary as well as the other employees was 
given a social security number. 

42. Social security numbers are given to foremen as 
well as the workers. 

43. Yours very truly Sincerely yours 

44. The popular cry was have you voted 

45. Why do you continually say I hate it. 

46. She asked whether he was ill. 

47. Consult the article better business methods. 

48. He merely said Yes as he turned 

49. Don't stop suddenly shouted her husband. 
will skid if you do. 

50. Fear has a tendency the psychologist explained to 


inhibit the operation of the mind. 








Cincinnati New York 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes that 

are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service examina- 

tions for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.00, subject to usual discount. Postage charges are additional. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 





San Francisco Dallas 
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Ten Commandments for Better Business Teaching 


The teaching methods of any 


hit-or-miss affair. The successful 
and progressive classroom teacher 
realizes that there are a number of factors 
which constitute “good teaching,” and he 
examines himself with a critical eye at fre- 
quent intervals in order to avoid remaining 
static and unproductive. Here are some 
“commandments” which every classroom 
teacher of business subjects will wish to 
consider in terms of his own classroom 
practices. 

1. Thou shalt think of your students, as 
well as the subject, when you prepare your les- 
sons. When students are considered as well 
as the subject matter, the course seems to 
take on new vitality and meaning. ‘This 
“commandment” should be considered by 
asking yourself, “What phases of my subject 
offer live, vital problems to my students?” 
Every subject generally has a number of 
topics which should be included in the course, 
and which may not be found in the textbook. 
The progressive teacher keeps in tune with 
the times, is aware of what these topics are, 
and prepares lessons which are realistic and 
challenging to those who are to learn them. 

2. Thou shalt definitely plan your lessons. 
It matters not how formal or informal a 
lesson plan is in its preparation. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to determine specific objec- 
tives for each lesson unless a definite prepa- 
ration is made. When lessons are planned 
the teacher goes through the important 
process of justifying the use of the student’s 
time in order to fulfill these objectives. It 
is thus possible to prepare a psychological, 
as well as a logical, lesson and to include 
important motivating techniques. 

3. Thou shalt always keep in mind that 
developing proper halits, attitudes, and skills 
may be more valuable than technical knowledge 
or general information. Although the im- 
parting of knowledge is important, a class 
period should also develop as far as possible 
the necessary attitudes, habits, and skills 
which are so essential for success in daily 
and business life. The class procedure should 
allow for maximum student participation 
and activity. Students must participate 
mentally or physically if learning is to occur. 

4. Thou shalt recognize that the success of 
an undertaking is usually in direct relation- 
ship with the number of people who are earn- 
estly interested and actively engaged in the 
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by 
Murray Banks 
particular teacher must never be a Long Island University 
Brooklyn, New York 


project or experience. In this con- 
nection, it should also be remem- 
bered that it is wise for the teacher 
to rotate students in various jobs, 
such as taking attendance, handling the 
supplies, caring for the bulletin board, 
keeping the files up to date, checking the 
appearance of the room, and regulating 
shades and windows. Committees should be 
actively engaged in bringing in newspaper 
articles pertaining to the subject, and units 
of work should be prepared that will give 
each student an opportunity to develop his 
own talents. Of course, the resourceful 
teacher will take advantage of every moti- 
rating device at his disposal, for he knows 
that whatever else, without interest there is 
little or no learning. 

5. Thou shalt acquaint your students with 
your procedures and regulations. Students 
should know what the acceptable procedures 
are for class participation and conduct. They 
should know whether their papers are to be 
prepared in a definite form and whether they 
are permitted to keep their textbooks open 
during the class discussion. Whether a class 
is conducted in an informal or formal man- 
ner, students should know what is expected 
of them and what specific procedures they 
will be expected to follow. 

6. Thou shalt remember that you have been 
hired to educate students, not to hear recita- 
tions. The superior teacher realizes that the 
teaching must be done during the class 
period and does not make a homework as- 
signment which places the teaching respon- 
sibility upon the parent or which places the 
responsibility upon the student as a “self- 
learning” experience. Are you acquainted 
with all the possible methods that can be 
used effectively to teach your subject, or do 
you depend exclusively upon the textbook 
method? 

7. Thou shalt “sell” your course to your 
students. Salesmanship begins and ends 
with the teacher. This means all teachers. 
Far better learning occurs when the student 
realizes the importance of the subject to 
him, as an individual, and is thereby stimu- 
lated and challenged to master it. A good 
teacher will use the students and demon- 
strate through them the importance of the 
subject to each individual. High interest 
should always be aroused before the first 
assignment is made. 

(Concluded on page 383) 
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An Answer to Criticisms 


One of our well-known 
forecasters, Roger Babson, 
has been criticising the edu- 
cational situation in the 
United States. Among other 
statements, one, in part, was as follows: 
“Why is it that typewriting teachers over 
the nation are requiring only 35 words a 
minute when a number of years ago 60 words 
a minute seemed to be the standard? Don’t 
we have standards?” 

On January 5, 1945, he stated: “Most 
school superintendents and teachers know 
what high schools need; namely, more brain- 
developing courses, stricter discipline, and 
less parties, football, and so forth. But, the 
young people dislike courses of study, such 
as mathematics, which force them to think. 
These high school kids prefer easy courses, 
like typewriting, which will merely help them 
to temporary jobs. The politicians try to 
please the students, ‘for fear of a student 
strike,’ as a school committee man said to 
me the other day.” 

Let us take a look at some of Mr. Babson’s 
criticisms. Perhaps he is right. However, it 
is by no means wise to jump to the conclu- 
sion that our schools, or typewriting, are all 
wrong and should be dropped into the first 
rubbish basket. 

I should like to point out that Mr. Bab- 
son’s first criticism about the typewriting 
speed is entirely correct. Many students 
are going out of our typweriting rooms in- 
adequately trained—many of them typing 
35 words a minute or even less. However, 
that is not the whole picture. 

I know of several so-called typists who 
are making $164 a month and they do not 
even know the keyboard. What is the mean- 
ing of all this inadequate training? Simply 
this: Employers have no choice in the mat- 
ter. During the last two years students who 
have even been exposed to typewriting could 
find positions. Employers have had two 
choices—they could either take them or 
leave the work undone. However, this con- 
dition exists not only in the typewriting 
field. The same will apply to every other 
field of education and in every other field of 
labor during the last two years. We have 
had few students during that time to com- 
plete their entire training in the secretarial 
courses offered throughout the nation. ‘““Why 
is this?” you say. Employers are begging 
for students even before they finish their 
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work. Yes, even before they 
are half or two-thirds trained, 
students find their way into 
good paying positions. The 
same will not be true, how- 
ever, after the war. The student will then 
be forced to finish his entire course and, in 
addition, compete with others on the market 
who have taken additional training. 

However, it must be pointed out to Mr. 
Babson that the number of words a minute 
is the poorest criteria for judging the type- 
writing ability of a student. It, in no way, 
tells his ability to type letters, tabulations, 
and the many other duties so essential of an 
office typist or stenographer. 

In his criticism that “These high school 
kids prefer easy courses, like typewriting, 
which will merely help them to a temporary 
job,” Mr. Babson needs further explanation. 
The word, “easy” is similar to the word 
“‘best.”” It must be qualified. No course is 
either easy or hard. The ease, or the diffi- 
culty, found in the various courses depends 
upon the students. Mary Jones may find 
chemistry easy, while Susan Brown may find 
it extremely difficult to master. Another 
student may find typewriting or shorthand 
quite difficult. 

It is not my intention to state that it 
takes the same brain power to master chem- 
istry or mathematics as it does to master 
the skill of writing 60 words a minute. Type- 
writing skill is almost a reflex action, while 
chemistry or mathematics requires a great 
deal of reasoning. It must also be pointed 
out, however, that being an excellent typist 
or stenographer does not depend entirely 
upon the ability to do nothing but type 
60 words a minute. 

A good typist or stenographer is one who 
has been thoroughly trained in letter writing, 
tabulating, and making rough drafts, and 
he must be able to compose his own letters 
should the occasion demand. Being a good 
stenographer requires a great deal more than 
the ability to type 60 words a minute. I 
have found through the past several years 
of subjective observation that the better 
typists are those whose I. Q. ranges from 
100-120. Those with an I. Q. below 100 do 
not grasp the idea so rapidly; those with an 
I. Q. above 120 are interested in subjects 
which, as Br. Babson puts it, require more 
thinking power. 

(Concluded on page 378) 
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N. E. A. Meeting Is Canceled 


The Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association had 
planned a summer convention in Buffalo, 
New York, but the president, Erwin M. 
Keithley of South Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has recently an- 
nounced that this convention has been can- 
celed. The present officers will continue in 
office for another year until new officers can 
be elected. 

e e * 


Tri-State Meeting Canceled 


Dr. Clyde Rowe, president of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association, 
has announced officially that the convention 
scheduled to be held in Youngstown, Ohio, 
on April 28 has been canceled. The cancella- 
tion has been necessary because of the refusal 
of O. D. T. to grant a permit. 

The officers of the Association expect to 
carry on the activities of the Association 
largely through the Tri-State Business Edu- 
cator. 

e * . 


Mary C. Pritchard Retires 


Teachers in the field of business education 
will be interested to learn of the retirement 
on April 16 of Mary C. Pritchard, senior 
education supervisor, Bureau of Business 
Education, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 

Miss Pritchard has been employed in the 
public schools of New York state for 45 
years. She became chief examiner of 
Regents examinations in business subjects 
in January, 1920, and was promoted to 
senior education supervisor in December, 
1940. Miss Pritchard is well known by 
teachers of business subjects as the result 
of her activities in assisting them to improve 
their grading of Regents examinations in 
business subjects, and as a result of her 
frequent appearances at teachers’ con- 
ferences in all parts of the state of New York. 

Miss Pritchard has announced no definite 
plans for the future except to state that she 
expects to continue to live in Albany. 
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Transcription Supervisors’ Association 


Through the efforts of Irene H. Clark, 
president of the Transcription Supervisors’ 
Association of New York, the annual com- 
mercial education program materialized on 
April 9 at a regular dinner meeting held at 
the Hotel Sheraton in New York City. 

Members of the panel discussion com- 
mittee were: Dr. Maye C. Hylton; Winifred 
Bowen of the Ballard School; Mrs. Ethelyn 
Lelash of the Miller Secretarial School; Mrs. 
Madeline Strony of the Packard School; and 
Alice Otton of Pace Institute. The last four 
individuals mentioned are associate mem- 
bers of the Association. Dr. Hylton is chief 
of the clerical training unit of the Civilian 
Personnel Division, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The topic discussed was 
“Stenographic Training for the Postwar 
Period.”’ Madeline Gorman of the American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, served as moderator. 


California Workshop 


On March 15 and 16 the San Joaquin 
County and Stockton City Teachers’ Insti- 
tute held a business education workshop in 
Stockton High School. Mrs. Esta Ross 
Stuart of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, was a consultant. Dr. 
William R. Blackler of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California, served as the 
advisor. Ralph A. Wentz, director of business 
education of the Stockton Public Schools, 
was the workshop leader. Naomi Fuqua, an 
instructor in Edison High School, Stockton, 
served as the workshop recorder. 

The workshop opened with a general ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, March 15, which 
was followed by special sessions on ““T'rends 
and Problems in Business Education,” a 
demonstration of the use of visual aids, and 
a conference with employers. 

On Friday morning, March 16, there was a 
conference with employers for the purpose of 
planning curriculum changes to meet busi- 
ness requirements. 
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SPEED and CONTROL 


EVTURY TYPEWRITING 







By D. D. Lessenberry 


Speed and Control 


Effective techniques used in previous editions have been 
retained and improved. Newer and more effective tech- 
niques have taken the place of old ones. In this book 
drives for speed are alternated with drives for accuracy. 
Forcing techniques are used to gain speed and to gain 
control. Some of these new techniques are the calling-the- 
throw device, guided writing, and selected-goal typing. 
Emphasis is placed on sentence structure, punctuation, 
arrangement, syllabication, and spelling because these 
are important in developing speed and control in typing. 


Make Every Minute Count 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, you 
have a plan established for making every minute count 
for the highest possible speed and the best possible con- 
trol. The most efficient use of your time and the student's 
time is suggested by budgeting the time of each lesson. 
For instance, if a lesson consists of finger gymnastics, con- 
ditioning practice, technique study, an exercise, fixation 
practice, and a fixation drill, a certain amount of time is 
suggested for each part of the lesson. Variations, of course, 
can be made according to your wishes. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 


should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
June 4-August 24. Personal Typewriting; Secretarial Science; 
Office Machines; Dictation. Address, Dean Zebulon Judd, 
School of Education. 

MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: June 7-August 
22. Elementary Shorthand, Typewriting, and Principles of 
Accounting; Business Law; General Principles of Economics. 
Address, M. L. Orr, Director of Summer School. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 20; July 23-August 26. Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting, Shorthand, Office Training; Principles 
of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Introduction to Business Law; 
Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Introduction to 
Industrial Management: Advertising; Introduction to Business 
Statistics. Address, C. E. Williams, Director of Summer School. 


Arizona 

TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, May 28- June 30; July 2-August 4. Marketing and 
Distribution; Salesmanship; Consumer Economic se ee 
Business Correspondence; Practicum in Secondary Business 
Education. Address, Dr. J. O. Grimee, Director of Summer 
Session. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terma, 
June 4- July 7; July 9-August 11. Introduction to Business; 
Principles of Marketing; Introduction to Economics; Labor 
Movement; Money and Banking; Introduction to Sociology; 
Community Institutions and Social Change; Principles of Case 
Analysis; Elementary Philosophy of Education. Address, Dean 
James Clarson, College of Education. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 4-July 7. Typewriting; Business 
Law; Income Tax Accounting; Shorthand; The Teaching of 
Business Subjects. Second Term, July 9-August 11. Business 
Mathematics; Typewriting; Principles of Economics; Short- 
hand. Address, Matt L. Ellis, President. 

FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 13-July 21; July 23-August 26. Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Accounting; Eco- 
nomics; Finance; General Business; Management; Marketing; 
Teaching the Commercial Subjects; Secondary Methods and 
Techniques; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Educa- 
tion; Materials and Methods in Industria] Education; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Vocational Education; Workshop for 
Trade, Industrial, and Distributive Education Co-ordinators. 
Address, Dean H. G. Hotz, Director of Summer Session. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 2- 
August 10. Methods in Improved Touch Typewriting; Methods 
for Theory and Speed in Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Thomas Re he Methods in Teaching Business Mathe- 
matics, Business Law, Bookkeeping-Accounting, Office Practice, 
Business Correspondence, Economic Geography, Consumer 
Education, Junior Business Training, Salesmanship and Ad- 
vertising; Speech for Teachers; Beginning and Advanced 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping-Accounting. Ad- 
dress, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 

BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: July 2- 
August 10. Principles of Accounting; Commercial Law; Indus- 
trial Organization and Management; Problems in Public School 
Finance and Business Administration; Vocational Education; 
Surveys in Vocational Education; Construction of Vocational 
Curricula; Vocational Guidance; Tests and Measurements in 
Vocational Education; Supervision of Vocational Education; 
Occupational Analysis; Technique of Vocational Instruction; 
Problems in Secondary Education; Workshop in Distributive 
Education; Co-operative Distributive Education; Applied Co- 
operative Distributive Education; Workshop in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. J. Harold Williams, Director of Summer 
Session. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
July 2-August 10. Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Business Organization; Education and Vocational 
Guidance; Personnel Management; Principles of Economics; 
Economics of Industrial Control. Address, Dr. J. Harold Wil- 
liams, Director of Summer Session. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: July 2-August 10. The Teaching of T pewriting; 
Practicum in Business Education; Business Education in 
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Secondary Schools; Thesis Seminar in Business Education; 
Office Appliances; Filing; Beginning and Advanced Gregg and 
Thomas Shorthand; Typewriting; The Teaching of Shorthand; 
Expert Speed Shorthand; Secretarial Problems. Address, Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone. 

SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: July 2- 
August 10. Review of Shorthand; Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; pom Bookkeeping; Business Ma- 
chines; Filing; Business English and Correspondence. Address, 
Joe H. West, Registrar. 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: July 2- 
August 22. Typewriting; Shorthand; Filing and Office Ma- 
chines; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
General Business. Address, Miss Helen Borland, School of 
Business. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: First Term, 
June 18-July 20. Advanced Accounting Theory and Practice; 
Improving Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Science; 
Commercial Law; Shorthand Review; Tabulating Machines in 
Business; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; 
Principles and Problems of Salesmanship; Vocational Choice; 
Principles of Economics; Student Teaching; Applied Psy- 
chology; Typewriting Review; Business Education Principles 
and Problems; Personality Development: Counseling and Vo- 
cational Guidance in the Secondary School (July 9-July 20); 
Vocational Education Interim Workshop (May 21-June 15). 
Second Term, July 23-August 24. Advanced Accounting Theory 
and Practice; Improving Instruction in Typewriting and Re- 
lated Office Practice, Commercial Law; Shorthand Review: The 
High School Mimeographed Newspaper; Improving Instruction 
in Tadivension and Accounting; Secretarial Procedure; Busi- 
ness Organization and Management; Secretarial Problems in 
Business Education. (July 23-August 3). Address, Dr. Cecil 
Puckett, Director of Summer Quarter. 


FORT COLLINS—COLORADO A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 26—July 20; July 23-August 17. Job Analysis; 
Philosophy of Vocational Education; The Teaching Process in 
Vocational Education; Administration and Supervision of Dis- 
tributive Education; Current and Postwar Planning for 

eacber-Coordinators of Distributive Education; Advanced 
Philosophy of Vocational Education; Educational Research; 
Methods of Marketing for Distributors; Methods in Small 
Business Operation. Address, Dr. T. O. Marshall, Acting 
Director of Summer Session. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Pre-Session, June 4-June 16; Regular Session, 
June 18-August 10; Short Session, July 2-August 10; Post- 
Session, August 13- August 24. Beginning and Advanced Ac- 
counting: Business Curriculum; Business Law; Business Organi- 
zation; Consumer Economics; Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping, General Business; Introduction to Business, 
Shorthand, Typewriting; On-the-Job Education for Office 
Workers; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Professor A. O 
Colvin. 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: First Term, June 11- June 22. Elementary Accounting; 
Typewriting; Commercial Law. Second Term, June 26-August 
8. Principles of Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Prin- 
ciples of Shorthand; Office Practice; Cost Accounting; Office 
Machines. Third Term, August 6-Auqgust 17. Principles of 
Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Principles of Shorthand. 
Address, Public Relations Office. 


Connecticut 


NEW _BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June 25-July 28. Modern Office Machines; 
Business Organization and Finance; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education; Practical Application 
of the Course of Study for the State of Connecticut in Dis- 
tributive Education; Workshop in Distributive Edncation 
(August 27-August $1). Address, Harold M. Perry, Head of 
Business Education Department. 


STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: First 
Term, June 26-August 3. Accounting; Intermediate Account- 
ing; Business Administration; Marketing; Elementary Type- 
writing; Elementary and Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Busi- 
ness Administration Seminar. Second Term, August 6-Septem- 
ber 14. Accounting; Cost Accounting; es Business 
Statistics; Business Letters, Reports, and Forms; Elementary 
Typewriting; Elementary and Advanced Gregg Shorthand; 
Business Administration Seminar. Address, A. L. Knoblauch, 


Director of Summer Session. 
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District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D. C—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 29-August 11. Elementary Accounting; 
Advanced Accounting Pioblems; Methods and Content of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Advanced Accounting Theory; Sta- 
tistical Methods; Methods and Content of Teaching Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and Transcription; Commercial Law; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Education; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; American Economic 
History; Current Economic Problems; Business Cycles; His- 
tory of Economic Thought; Money and Banking; History of 
American Labor Movement. Addressz, Dr. Paul J. FitzPatrick, 
Acting Dean, Graduate School of Social Science. 


Florida 


LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: June 
2-August 11. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business 
Law; Fconomics. Address, Dean J.C. Peel. 


TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: Two Terms, June 11-July 20; July 23-August 26. 
Liberal offerings in Education, Economics, and Commerce. 
Address, M. W. Carothers, Registrar. 

TAMPA—UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 6-August 1. 
Latin-American Resources and Trade; Intermediate Account- 
ing; Elementary Typewriting and Shorthand; Salesmanship. 
Address, Registrar. 


Georgia 


ATHENS— UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 18; July 20-August 23. Mathematics of Finance 
and Statistics; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Business Correspondence; Problems and Methods in 
Teaching Commercial Subjects; Machine Accounting; In- 
dustrial Management; Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; 
Auditing; Advertising; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking; Principles of Marketing; Teaching Procedures in 
Distributive Edueation; Vocational Guidance; Problems in 
Vocational Education. Address, J. Ralph Thaxton, Registrar. 


COLLEGEBORO- -SOUTH GEORGIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 11-July 18. Typewriting; Shorthand. 
Address, Marvin S. Pittman, President. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: Short Session, 
June 11-July 20; Long Session, June 11-August 10. Shorthand; 
Transcription. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Illinois 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 11-August 3. Elementary 
Typewriting; Office Machines and Filing; Single Proprietorship, 
Partnership, and Corporation Accounting; Penmanship. Ad- 
dress, Dean Hobart F. Heller. 


CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: June 27-August 3. Elements of Accounting; 
Accounting Practice; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Con- 
sumer Economics; Training of the Speaking Voice; Business 
Letter Writing; Financial Structures and Functions; Advertis- 
ing; Flements of Statistics; Advanced Accounting Theory and 
Practice; Contracts and Agencies; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Public 
Speaking. Address, Dean Russel D. Haines. 

CHICAGO—-UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS: Two Terms, June 25- August 4; August 6- Septem- 
ber 15. Seminar on Teaching Problems and Supervision of 
Business Education; Teaching of Typewriting, Stenography, 
Basic Business Subjects, Accounting; Problems of Business 
Education. Address, Dr. H. G. Shields. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks Session, June 23-August 4; Three-Weeks Session, August 
4-August 25; Nine-Weeks Session, June 23-—Auqust 26. Princi- 
ples of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping and Related Subjects; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in General Business 
Subjocte; Seminar in Business Education; Beginning and Inter- 
mediate Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand. Address, Dr. 
Herbert E. Dougall, Director of Summer Session, or Albert C. 
Fries, Director of Business Education. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 11-July 20; July 23- August 24. 
Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; Pen- 
manship. Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Intersession, June 11-June 29. Typewriting; Education 

orkshop; Student Teaching; Extracurricula: Activities in 
Secondary Schools; Introduction to Research. Regular Session, 

uly 2- August 24. Elements of Business; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Accounting; Advanced Office Practice; Methods and 
Materials in Shorthand and Typewriting; Economics of Busi- 
tess; Distributive Business. Address, Dean C. A. DeYoung, 

rector of Summer Session. 
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Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: First 
Term, April 30- June 23. Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
(Social-Business) Subjects; Seminar in Business Education; 
Research in Business Education; Type writing for the Individual; 
Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Transcription; Office 
Procedures Laboratory; Use of Business Machines; Advanced 
Transcription. Second Term, June 26- August 18. Foundations 
of Business Education; Curricular Materials and Practices in 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in SLorthand 
and Transcription; Current Problems in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and Related Secre- 
tarial Skills; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Related Office Skills; Seminar in Business Education; Research 
in Business Education; Thesis in Business Education; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Transcription; Office 
Procedures Laboratory; Use of Business Machines; Advanced 
Transcription. Address, Professor Elvin S. Eyster. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 13; July 17- August 17. Typewriting; 
Office Machines; Shorthand; Accounting; Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Commerce. Address, Mrs. Blanche M. 
Wean, Head of Commerce Department. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 18- 
August 9. Beginning Typewriting; Advanced Stenography; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Office Practice; Business Correspondence; 
Principles of Economics; Principles of Accounting; Cost Ac- 
counting; Methods of Teaching the Social Sciences in the 
_— School. Address, George F. Leonards, Director of Summer 
Session. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 11- July 13; July 16-August 17. Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and General Business Education; Methods 
of Teaching Shoithand and Typewriting; Seminar in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Business Education; 
Subject Matter Courses in Accounting, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, and Office Machines. Address, Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Head 
of Business Education Department. 

NORTH MANCHESTER—-MANCHESTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, May 28 June 80; July 2-August 3. Accounting; 
Typewriting; Business Administration. Address, Carl h. Holl, 
Director of Summer Session. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, May 21-June 22. Retail Selling; Present- 
Day Trends in Business Education. Second Term, July 2- 
August 3. Beginning Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounting; 
Business Correspondence; Business Mathematics; Corporation 
Accounting; Marketing Management; Machine Operations. 
Address, Dr. J. E. Grinnell, Director of Summer Session. 


lowa 

CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 4-August 24; Six-Weeks Session 
June 26-August 3. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary 
Accounting; Business Law; Office Machines; Problems of Com- 
mercial Education; The Teaching of Bookkeeping, Typewriting; 
The Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Duplicating Tech- 
niques for Teachers. Address, Dr. Marshall R. Bears, Registrar. 

DAVENPORT—ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE: Dates un- 
certain. Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Rev. Robert J. 
Welch, Registrar. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
12-August 8. Principles of Accounting; Business Statistics; 
Personnel Management; Office Practice Techniques; Geography 
of Latin America; Business Law; Geography of Anglo-America; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Marketing; Cost Accounting; Money and Banking; Political 
Geography; Labor Economics; Advanced Secretarial Training; 
Economic Problems Reconversion; Principles of Economics; 
Market Administration; Salesmanship; Shorthand Theory; 
Teaching Business Skills Subjects. Address, George M. Hittler. 

SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 18; July 18-August 80. Principles of Economics; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; 
Accounting; Money and Banking. Address, Ira J. Gwinn, 
Registrar. 

Kansas 


EMPORIA—-KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 4-July 27. Principles of Vocational Education; Personal 
Relations in Distributive Education; How to Teach an Em- 
ployee; Human Relations or How to Supervise an Employee; 
Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting. 
Address, Victor C. Hiett, Department of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 4-Auguet 3. Flementary and Intermediate Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Principles of Accounting; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Business Law. Address, Dr. Leonard W. Thompson 
Head, Department of Business Administration. 

LAWRENCE—UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS: June 27- 
August 18. Office Management; Intermediate and Advanced 
Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; Accounting. Addreas, 
Director of Summer Session. 
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PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 4-August 8; August 4-August $1. 
General Commercial Methods of Teaching; Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Courses; Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Typewriting; Principles of Business 
Education; Problems in Business Education; Research and 
Seminar. Address, Rees H. Hughes, President. 

WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Two Terms, 
May $1-July 25; July 25-Septemher 1. Accounting Principles; 
Economics Principles; Money and Banking; Economic History 
of the United States. 
of Summer Session. 


Address, Dean Leslie B. Sipple, Director 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 4-August 11. Bookkeeping; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Filing; Accounting; Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship; Banking; Advertising; Business Organiza- 
tion and Management; Office Methods: Commercial Curricu- 
lum Building. Address, Bowling Green College of Commerce. 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 18; July 19-August 26. Teaching Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Teaching Accounting; Teaching Office Ap- 
pliances; Teaching Consumer Courses in the High School; 
Problems in Business Education; The Commerce Curriculum; 
Teaching General Business; Curriculum Workshop in Business 
Education; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting, Shorthand; 
Secretarial Office Practice; Office Management; Business Re- 
ports; Salesmanship; Office Appliances; Filing: * Business Eng- 
lish. Address, A. J. Lawrence, Head, Department of Business 
Education. 


MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 12; July 16—-August 21. Be- 
ginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting and Short- 

hand; Clerical Office Machines; Be inning and Intermediate 
Accounting; Secretarial Office Machines. Address, Ross C 
Anderson, Acting Head, Department of Commerce. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 8—-August 10. Basic courses in Business Administration; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Management; Economics; The 
Teaching of Business in Secondary Schools; Studies in Business 
Education in High Schools; Improvement in the Teaching of 
Business Subjects in High School. Address, Dean E. B. Robert, 
Director of Summer Term. 


HAMMOND—SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
sEGE: Two Terms, May 28-July 6; July 9-August 17. 
Methodsin Teaching ‘Commercial Subjects; ‘Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Business Law; Business Machines; Salesmanship. Ad- 
dresa, R. Norval Garrett, Head, Department of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


NATCHITOCHES- -NORTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 4-August 4. Methods in Teaching Business 
Courses; Typewriting; Stenography; Accounting. Address, 
N. B. Morrsson, Head of Business Department. 

RUSTON—LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
July 2-September 1. Elements of Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Intermediate Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Auditing; 
Income Tax; Machine Accounting; Business Organization and 
Combination; Business English; Business Advertising; Sales- 
manship; Insurance; Office Management; Business Law; Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Dictation and Transcription; Introduction to 
Economics; Labor Problems; Money and Banking; Invest- 
ments. Address, Claybrook Cottingham, Director of Summer 
Session. 

SCOTLANDVILLE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: May 
28-August 17. Accounting; Typewriting; Preinduction Type- 
writing; Office Procedure; Refresher Course in Gregg Short- 
hand; Business Law. Address, Dean J. B. Cade. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
July 9-August 17. Business Organization and Control; Cost 
Accounting; Credit Management; Economic Developments; 
Fundamentals of Economics; Economics of Consumption; 
Theory of Money, Credit and Prices; Regional Geography of 
the Continents; ecretarial Work; Visual oe a Student 
Activities in the High School; Philoso ucation; 
Guidance in Secondary Schools. Address, Bry Arnal E. Joyal, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, May 
22-June 30. Introduction to Accounting; Advanced Accounting 
Theory; Intermediate Accounting Problems; Cost Accounting; 
Income Taxation; Advertising Media; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Geography; Interpretation of Business and Financial 
Conditions; Business Statistics; Money and Banking; Seminar 
in Applied Business Statistics; Elementary Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Shorthand Dictation and Transcription. Summer 
Session, July 2-August 11. Introduction to Accounting; Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Accounting Theory: Intermediate 
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Accounting Problems; Cost Accounting; Income Taxation; 
rinciples of Advertising; Advertising Design; Elements of 
Marketing; Theories and Practices of Commercial Education 
in Secondary Schools; Administration and Supervision of 
Commercial Education; Commercial Education in Collegiate 
and Special Schools; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Gregg 
Shorthand, and Transcription; Demonstration Class in Be- 
Gating. Shorthand; Materials and Methods in Junior Business 
tducation; Teaching Typewriting; Demonstration Class in 
Beginning Typewriting; Materials and Methods in Office 
Practice; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking. Ad- 
dress, Boston University Summer Term, 688 Boylston Street. 
CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY, GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: July 2-August 12. Guid- 
ance; Basic Courses in Education. Address, Graduate School of 
Education, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Siz- 
Weeks Course, July 2-August 10; Eight-Weeks Course, July g- 
August 24. Principles of Business Education; Problems in 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Principtes of 
Accounting; Personnel Administration; Guidance and Ad- 
justment; Mental Hygiene of Adolescence; Extracurricular 
Activities; Visual and Auditory Aids. Address, Dr. J. M. 
Trytten, School of Education. 

BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms. 
May 28-June 29; July 2-August 3. Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping; Advanced Transerip- 
tion; Dictaphone; Comptometer; Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Auditing; Pacbteces in Taxation; Business Law. Address, Dr. 
M.S. Ward, Director of Summer Session. 


DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: Four Terms, June 
18-July 28; July 830-August 11; August 18~-August 26; July 30- 
September 8. Methods Courses in Typewriting and Junior 
Business; Principles of Commercial Education; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Accounting. Address, J. L. 
Holtsclaw. 

EAST LANSING—MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: 
Stz-Weeks Course, June 19-July 27; Twelve-Wecks Course, 
June 19-August 31. Introduction to Business; Principles of 
Accounting; Accounting Methods; Business Writing; Principles 
of Advertising; Beginning, Intermediate , and Advanced Short- 
hand; Business Speaking. Address, Summer School Office. 


KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
July 1-August 12. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Shortband and Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Tax Ac- 
counting. Address, Arthur L. Walker, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education. 

MT. PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 26-August 3. Beginning Accounting; Type- 
writing; Business Law; Salesmanship. Address, F. E. Robinson 
Head, Department of Commerce. 


YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 26-September 7. 
Any commercial subjects desired. Address, P. R. Cleary, Prest- 
dent. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
Two Terms, June 18-July 28; July 830-September 1. Principles 
of Economics; Elementary Accounting: Transportation— 
Services and Charges; Advanced General Economics; Business 
Statistics; Cost Accounting Survey; Advanced Money and 
Banking; Business Cycles; Labor Problems and Trade Union 
ism; Personnel Administration; Elements of Money and Bank- 
ing; Elements of Statistics; Auditing and Public Accounting; 
Economics of Consumption; Economics of Marketing; Princi- 
ples of Taxation. Address, Acting Dean Richard L. Kozelka, 
School of Business. 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 20; July 23-August 26. Principles of 
Economics; Office Machines; Business Law; Accounting; 
Methods Courses in Business Education. Address, Registrar. 


Mississippi 
CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE ‘TEACHERS _ COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 17. Typewriting; Office Appliances; 
Secretarial Office Practice; Principles of Accounting. Address, 
Katie Maulden, Registrar. 


STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
Long Session, May 29-September 12; Short Terms, May 29- 
July $; July 6-August 15. Income Tax; Business Finance; Per- 
sonnel Management; Public Finance ‘and Taxation; Current 
Economic Problems; International Economie Problems; 
Principles of Economics; Labor Problems; General Psychology; 
Iutroduction to Business; Business Law; Government Regula- 
tions of Business; Typewriting; Shorthand; Commercial Fdu- 
cation Procedure. Address, B. P. Brooks, Director of Summer 
Session. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, June 4-July 26; July 27-September 14. Basic and ad- 
vanced courses in commerce and business administration 
Address, Director of Summer Seasion. 
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Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 28-August 8. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Business ne 
Intermediate Accounting; Business Law. Address, W. 
Parker, President. 

COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: Eight- 
Weeks Session, June 11-August 3; Twelve-Weeks Session, 
June 11-August 31. Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial 
Practice; Accounting; Statistics; Methods in Business Educa- 
tion; Graduate Courses in Education; Guidance; Economics. 
Address, Dean Theodore W. H. Iron, Director of Summer Session. 

KIRKSVILLE -NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 28-August 17. Shorthand; 
Accounting; ‘Typewriting; General Business; Business Law; 
Teaching of Business Education. Address, Walter H. Ryle, 
President. 

MARYSVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 29-August 3. Secretarial Prac- 
tice; Typewriting; Accounting; Shorthand; Principles of 
Marketing; Business Law. Address, Uel W. Lamkin, President. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 29-Auygust 1. Accounting; 
Business Law; Shorthand Theory; Shorthand Dictation; Type- 
writing; Secretarial Practice; Penmanship; General Business 
Training; Business Corresponde nee; Methods of Teaching 
Commerce. Address, Dr. W. V. Cheek, Head of Commerce De- 
partment. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 21-June 23; 
July 2-August 24. Principles of Economics; War Economics; 
Elementary Shorthand; Intermediate Accounting; Dictation 
and Transcription; Elementary Accounting; Office Practice: 
Intermediate Typewriting; Commercial Law. Address, Clay J. 
Anderson, Head, Department of Economics and Commerce. 


Montana 


HAVRE—NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE: June 
4-August 8. Shoithand; Typewriting; Calculating Machines 
Dictaphone; Duplicating and Bookkeeping Machines; Filing 
and Indexing. Address, Mrs. Millicent M. Thompson, Head of 
Secretarial Science Department. 

MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: June 
11- August 17. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Be 
ginning and Advanced Typewriting; Stenography; Office Ma- 
chines Practice; Marketing. Address, Walter A. Anderson, 
Director of Summer Seasion. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON —NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 4-August 3. Elementary Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Typewriling and Secretarial Training; Principles of 
Secondary Education. Address, Wiley G. Brooks, President. 

KEARNEY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 4- 
August 3. Beginning and Adv: anced Typewriting and Short- 
hand; Penmanship; Business Etiquette; Office Machines; 
Accounting; Commercial Law. Address, "Herbert L. Cushing, 
President. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Long Ses- 
sion, May 28-July 27; Short Session, May 28-July 7. Intro- 
ductory Accounting; Introduction to Business Administration; 
Business Law; Personnel and Labor Relations; Seminar in 
Personne! and Labor Relations; Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced T'ypewriting; Secretarial Typewriting; Ele- 
mentary, Applied. and Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 
Training; Office Machines; Principles of Economics; Money, 
Credit, and Prices; Public Utilities; Seminar in Movey and 
Banking. Address, R. D. Moritz, Dean of Summer School. 

OMAHA— CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms 
June 13-July 7; July 9-August 4. Principles of Accounting; 
Introduction to Business: Postwar Economic Problems; Life 
Insurance; Methods of Teaching High School Bookkeeping. 
Address, Director of Summer Session 

OMAHA—COMMERCIAL EXTENSION SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE: June 4-August 24. Shorthand Theory; Con- 
centration Shorthand; Typewriling; Shorthand Transcription; 
Speed Building; Applied Dictation and Transcription; Busi- 
ness Engtish; Business Correspondence; Secretarial Practice; 
Accounting Theory and Practice; Accounting Principles; Ac- 
counting Consultation; Advanced Accounting; Personality 
Development; Business Law; Business Machines. Address, 
0. J. Dickey, "Director of Summer Sesston. 

OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: Intersession, May 
14-June 1; Regular Session, June 4-August 11. Accounting; 
Shorthand: Typewriting; Se cretarial Practices; Methods in 
Teaching High School Subjects; Principles of Economics; 
ieneral Insurance; Public Finance. Address, E. M. Hosman, 
Director of Summer Session 

PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 4-August 
8. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Accounting: Economics: Economic Geography. Addreaa, 
Registrar. 
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Nevada 


REN ‘“—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: Jntersession, June 
4-July 18; Regular Session, Jul ¥. 16-August 24. Type writing; 
Stenography. Address, Harold N . Brown, Director of Summer 

easton 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
July 2-August 10. Problems in the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects in the High School. Address, Doris Tyrrell. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 
31-July 7. Introduction to Business; Salesmanship; Book- 
keeping and Accounting; Political ‘Geography; Recnenle 
Geography of Caribbean America; Feonomie Geography of 
South America; Economics; Applied Economics; Postwar 
Economic Reconstruction. July 9-August 17. Business Law; 
Business Organization and Management; Advertising; Social 
and Commercial Uses of Mathematics; Educational Statistics; 
Contemporary Economic Life. Address, Elizabeth S. Favor. 
Secretary of Summer Session. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 4-July 13; July 14- August 17. Beginning, Intermediate, 
Advanced, Speed Typewriting; Sntontindions to Business; 
Duplicating Machines; Figuring Machines; Beginning and In- 
termediate Shorthand; Social Secretarial Accounting; Sales- 
manship; Retailing; Business English; Business Education 
Curriculum; Audio-Visual Business Education; Teaching 
Secretarial Subjects—Typewriting; Seminar; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education. Address, Dr. E. Dana 
Gibson. 

SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 4-July 27. Content Courses in Typewriting, 
Gregg Shorthand, College Business English; Methods in Com- 
mercial Teaching. Address, H. W. James, President. 

STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
AND M. ARTS: June 26-August 4. Flementary ptcthe Boa 
and Shorthand; Advanced Dictation and Sec retarial Practice; 
Introduction to Economics; Office Management; Consumer 
Economics. Address, Hugh M. Gardner, Director of Summer 


Session. 
New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 2-August 14. Organization and Supervision 
in Business Education; Current Trends in the Teaching of 
Business Subjects; Seminar in the Commercial Curriculum; 
Problems and Principles of Distributive Education. Address, 
Secretary of Summer Session. 


BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: Special Pe- 
riod, May 28-June 30; First Period, July 2-August 11; Second 
Period, August 13-September 22. Principles of Accounting; 
Intermediate Accounting; Independent Study in Economics or 
Business; Introduction to Economics; Labor and Industrial 
Relations; Problems in Business Education; Textiles; Fashion 
Fundamentals; Problems in Retailing; Ty pewriting; Shorthand; 
Secretarial Practice. Address, L. O. Cummings, Director of 
Summer Session. 


CHAUTAUQUA— CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER 
SCHOOLS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUC ATION DIVISION: July 9-August 17. Methods of 
5 Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting; Principles of Business 

Education; Curricula in Busine ss Education; Flementary, In- 
termediate, and Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Elementary, In- 
terme diate, and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Book- 
keeping; Advanced Gregg Shorthand Dictation and Transcrip- 
tion. Address, Mrs. Elsie B. Hartzell, Summer Schools, Chau- 
tauqua, New York, or Alfred H. Quinette, Director of Chautauqua 
Business Education Courses, South Hligh School, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

NEW YORK—COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK: July 2-August 24. Principles of Business Organiza- 
tion; Business Management Policies; Personnel Administration; 
Business Semin: ar; Principles of ‘Accounting; Principles of 
Economics; American Economic Development; Principles of 
Finance; Law; Advanced Accounting; Corporation Accounting; 
Principles of Cost Accounting; Principles of Auditing; Ad- 
vanced Accounting Problems. Address, Agnes C. Mulligan, 
Registrar. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 2-August 10. Supervision of Business 
Education; Objectives and Curriculum Problems of Business 
Education: Metbods and Materials in the Teaching of Office 
Practice; Advanced Office Practice; Improvement of the Teach- 
ing of Typewriting; Improvement of the Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcription; Curriculum Workshop in Business Educa- 
tion; Orientation Course in Teaching Methods for Business 
Subjects; Improvement of the Teaching of Bookkeeping: Im 
provement of the Teaching of Junior Business Training and the 
Social-Business Subfects Addreas, Profeasor Hamden L 
Porkner 
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NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS, AND FINANCE: First Term, 
June 25-August 2. Bookkeeping; Accouuting; Backing and 
Finance; Business English; Economics; Economic Geography; 
Business Law; Maougement; Marketing; Public Utilities and 
Transportation; Secretarial Studies. Second Term, August 6- 
September 13. Accounting; Banking and Finaoce; Business 
English; Economics; Business Law; Marketing; Secretaria! 
Studies. Address, Raymond Rodgers, Secretary. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION: Intersession, June 4-June 29. Principles of 
Business Educatiou; Curricula in Business Education. Summer 
Session, July 2-Auyust 10. Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice; Methods of Teaching Shorthand Dictation and 
Transcription; Demonstration of Teaching Elemeutary Type- 
writing; Evaluation ef Current Literature in Business Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Vocational Business Sub- 


= Principles of Business Education; Improvement of 
nstruction in General Business Subjects; Seminar in Business 
Education. Address, Professor Paul S..Lomaz, Chairman, De- 


partment of Business Eduction. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING: First Three Weeks, July 3-July 21. Retail 
ea I and Training; Survey of Distributive Education; 
Textile Fabrics; Retail Personnel Preblems; Homefurnishings 
(nontextiles); Methods of E mployee Training and Supervision. 
Second Three Weeks, July 23-August 4. Retail Store Sales Pro- 
metion; Color and De sign; Retail C opy Writing; Retail Buying 
and Marketing; Retail Merchandising; Fasbion in Apparel. 
Sir-Weeks Term, July 3- August 4. Interior Decoration; Estab- 
lishing and Operating a Retail Store; Window Display Work- 
shop; Store Management and Operation. Address, School of 
Retailing. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 2-Au 
gust 11. Principles and Problems in Commercial Education; 
Office Management; Researe -h in Business Edueation; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Office Practice; Teaching of Stenog- 
raphy, Typewriting, and Secretarial Practice; Business Educa- 
tion Workshop. Address, O. R. Wessels, 101 Slocum Hall. 





North Carolina 


BOONE—APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COi.- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 18; July 19-August 26. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Business C orrespondence; Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting; Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Business Arithmetic; Principles of Economics; Economic 
Problems of Citizenship; Advanced Economie Proble ms; Con- 
sumer Economics; Wartime Consumer Education in the Public 
Schools. Address, Dean J. D. Rankin. 


ELON COLLEGE—ELON COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 13; July 16-August 18. Beginning and Advanced 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Filing; Office Practice; Bookkeep- 
ing. Address, A. L. Hook, Registrar. 


GREENSBORO— WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 7-July 20. Im- 
proving Instruction in Secretarial Skills; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Business Fducation; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Construction in Distributive Education; Im- 
proving Instruction in Office Machines; Subject Matter Courses 
in Accounting, Economics, Secretarial Skills, and Office Man- 
agement. Address, Vance T. Littlejohn, Acting Head, Department 
of Business Education. 


GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLIN 
LEGE: Two Terms. June 7-July 138; July 16-August 24. 
Office Machines; Business Law; Advanced Accounting; Type- 
writing; Business Fducation Trends; Negotiable Instruments; 
Auditing. Address, Miss Ola Ross, Assistant Registrar. 

HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: 
June 6-Juty 17; July 18-August 26. Shorthand; 
Accounting. Address, Director of Summer School. 


North Dakota 
DICKINSON— STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


A TEACHERS COL- 


Two Terms, 
Typewriting; 


June 4- 


July 27. Economics; Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Business Practice. Address, Charles A. Bughee, Registrar. 
GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DA- 


KOTA: June 11—August 3. Beginning and Advanced Account- 
ing; Auditing; Income Tax Procedure: Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Advanced Stenography; Economics; Money and Banking; 
Economics of Consumption. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


MAYVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 11- 
August 3. Penmanship; Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; 
Business Correspondence. Address, Registrar. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 4- 


July 27. Typewriting: Office Practice; Accounting. Address, 
C. C. Swain, Director of Summer Session. 


VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
4-July 27. Shorthand; Typewriting; Economics. Address, 


Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 
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Ohio 
AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 11-August 8. 


Accounting; Business Administration; Business Law; Statistics; 
Selling; Secretarial Procedure; Business Letters; Typewriting; 
Business English; Shorthand. Address, Leslie P. Hardy, Director 
of Adult Education. 


ATHENS--OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 11-August 4. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Secretarial Science; 


Advanced Secretarial Studies; Administration io Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Summer Session Committee. 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN § 
VERSITY: June 25-August 17. Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounting; Methods in Business 
Subjects; Secretarial Science. Address, Dean Clyde Hissong, 
Director of Summer Session. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: June 
18-30. Business Education Institute. First Term, June 26- 
July 31.  Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 
Shorthand; Teaching the Social Business Subjects; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Fducetion; Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand; Teaching Con- 
sumer Education; Materials and Methods in Secretarial and 
Machine Practice. Second Term, July 31- September 1. ! 
vanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand. Address, Ray G 
Price, Department of Business Education, Teachers College. 


CLEVELAND— WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 18- July 27. Reginning Shorthand; Prine iples 
of Accounting; Cc orpori ition Finance; Beginning Typewriting; 
Principles of Economics; Principles of Marketing; Intermediate 
Accounting; Intermediate Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Introductory Cost Accounting. Second 
Term, July 30-September 7. Fundamentals of Business; Inter 
mediate ioethead: Principles of Accounting; Business Organi- 
zations; Industrial Management; Inte ar edit ate Typewriting; 
Economic Problems; Business Law; C. P. A. Review. Address, 
Harry N. Irwin, Director of Summer Session. 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 19-July 25. Fundamental Prine “iple s of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Selecting ard Te aching Senior High School Business 
Subjects; Beginning Typewriting and Shorthand: Principles of 
Business Education. Second Term, July 26—August 1. Begin 
ning Typewriting and Shorthand, Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Selecting and Teaching Junior 
High School Business Subjects. Address, D. H. Eikenherry, 
Chairman, Department of Education. 

FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: May 28-August 8. 
Typewriting; Sherthand; Accounting; Business Machines; 
Commercial Methods. Address, C. A. Moreu, Acting President. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 18-July 27. Principles of Accounting; Introduction to 
Business; Survey of Production Management; Credits and 
Collections; Personnel Management; Research in Personnel 
Administration and Labor Problems; Seminar in Business 
Administration; Principles of Salesmanship; Typewriting; Ad 
vanced Typewriting; Steoography: Advanced Stenography; 
Business Machines. Second Term, July 31-August 31. Intro- 
duction to Business; Business Organization and Combination; 
Rusiness Cycles and Forecasting; Marketing Problems and 
Policies; Seminar in Marketing; Typewriting; Advanced Type- 
writing; Advanced Stenography; Private Secretarial Practice. 
Address, Dean Fren Musselman. 

NEW CONCORD—MUSKINGUM COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 4-July 18; July 19- August 31. Keonomics. Ad- 
dress, J. G. Lowery, Director of Summer Session. 

OXFORD—MIAMIUNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 11- 
July 20; July 23-August 31. Business Statistics; Business Law; 
Principles of Marketing; Price Control; Economies; Money and 
Banking; Current Economie Problems; Economic and Social 
Geography: Industrial and Comwercia! Geography; World 
Frontiers; Business Mathematics; Business Psychology; Social 
Psychology; Stenography; Typewriting. Address, Dean E. J. 
Ashtaugh, School of Education. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 11- July 14; Second Term, July 16-August 18; Inter- 
session, August 20-August 31. Accounting Principles; Business 
Law: Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Secretarial Practice; Teaching of Commercial Subjects. Ad- 
dress, Dr. W. C. Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 

WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 14; July 16-August 18. Be ginning and 
Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand: Methods in Business 
Education; Business Law; Business English. Address, Dr. O. F. 
Boyd, Director of Summer Session. 

YOUNGSTOWN— YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE: June 11- 
August 18. Education and Business Subjects. Address, Office of 


Public Relations. 
Oklahoma 


ADA—-EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 28- 
July 26. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Law; 
Business Correspondence; Business Mathematics; Office Prac- 
tice; Secretarial Training; Economics. Address, "A. Linschesd, 


President. 
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DURANT—SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: May 
#1-July 20. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business 
Arithmetic; Business English. Address, R. L. McHluron, Acting 
Dean. 

EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 28-July 27; July 28-August 17. Accounting; Typewriting; 
Business Law; Business Mathematics; Shorthand; Business 
Correspondence; Methods Work; Economics. Address, Earl 
Clevenger, Head of Commerce Department. 

GOODWELL—PANHANDLE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 28- July 20; 
July 23- August 20. Introductory and Advanced Typewriting; 
Business Law; Business Mathematics; Advertising or Sales- 
manship. Address, Marvin McKee, Reyistrar. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 4- 
July 31. Elements of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Iucome- Tax Accounting; Elementary Cost Accounting; Ele- 
mentary Auditing; Contracts; Agency; Partnerships; Ne- 
gotiable Instruments; Management of Business Enterprises; 
Principles of Keonomics; Labo: Economics; Business Finance; 
Business Mathematics; Elementary Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing; Intermediate Shorthand and Typewriting; Advanced 
Shorthand; Advanced Transcription; Office Machines; Ad- 
vanced Office Machines; Problems in Secretarial Science: 
Statistical Methods and Principles Address, Dean V. E. 
Monnett, Chairmen of Summer School Committee. 

STILLWATER- OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 4-July 28. Lirected Business Practice; Apprentice Teach- 
ing; Teaching Business Subjects; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Problems in Business Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping; Consumer Education; General Busi- 
ness; Merchandising; Shorthand; Typewriting and Transcrip- 
tion; Organization and Administration of Distributive Educa- 
tion; Problems of Distiibutive Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Merchandising; Course of Study Workshop; 
Workshop for Co-ordination Activities, Techniques, and 
Methods; Workshop on Promotion, Selection, and Guidance 
in Distributive Education; Workshop on Merchandising. 
Address, Dr. N. Conger, Director of Summer Session. 

TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
May 29- July 26. Secretarial Training; Office Machines; 
Methods of Teaching Comme:ce. Address, Dean R. K. Me- 
Intosh, Director of Summer Session. 

WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: May 28-July 27; Post-Session, July 30- 
August 18. Introductory and Intermediate Accounting; 
Principles of Shorthand; Dictation and Transcription; Business 
English and Correspondence; Business Arithmetic; Business 
Law; Office and Business Machines; Filing and Office Practice; 
Economics; Business Ethies. Address, Dean A. C. Guffy, Head 
of Commerce Department. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: Twe 
Terms, June 18-July 27; July 28-August 31. Stenography; 
Typewriting; Office Procedure; Current Practices in Teaching 
Typewriting; Seminars in Current Trends in Office Procedure; 
Supervision and Administration of Commercial Education; 
Current Practices in Teaching Stenography; Accounting; 
Elements of Finance; Business Law; Business English. Address, 
M. Eliwood Smith, Director of Summer Session. 

EUGENE--UNIVFRSITY OF OREGON: Two Terms, 
June 18-J uly 23; July 24-August 29. Constructive Accounting; 
Stenography; Typewriting; Credit Management; Business 
Cycles. Address, Dan E. Clark, Director of Summer Session. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
Session, June 4-June 23; Regular Session, July 2- August 10; 
Post-Session, August 18- August 81. Bookkeeping; Shorthand; 
I'vpewriting; Retail Selling; Business Organization; Clerical 
Practice; Methods in Commercial Education; Consumer 
Economics; Accounting; Business Mathematics; Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Business Education: Research in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, William C. Forney, Director, De- 
partment of Business Education. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Intersession, May 28-June 16. Shorthand. Regular Session, 
June 18-July 28. Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Short- 
hand; Methods in Secondary Education. Post-Session, July $0- 
August 18. Advanced Shorthand. Address, Dr. Henry G. 
Bucher, Dean of Instruction. 

GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 31-July 21; July 23-September 16. Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Salesmanship; Advertising; Business Law; Busi- 
ness Communications; Consumer Economics; Money and 
Banking; Shorthand; Typewriting; Labor Problems; Office 
Practice; Principles of Business Education; Visual Education; 
Tests and Measurements; Vocational Guidance. Address, Weir 
C. Ketler, President. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
Session, June 4- June 23; Regular Session, June 26-Auqust 4; 
Post-Session, August 6-August 26. Bookkeeping; Advanced 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Stenographic Office Practice; 
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Business Mathematics; Tests and Measurements; Methods In 
Commercial Education; Retailing; Clerical Practice. Address, 
G. G. Hill, Director, Department of Business Education. 

_NEW WILMINGTON—-WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 11-July 20. Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Content and Methods in Business 
Arithmetic; Business Law. Second Term, July 23-August $1. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Sales- 
manship; Business Law. Address, Russell N. Cansler, Head, 
Secretarial Science Department. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Pre- 
Session, June 4- June 29; First Term, July 2-August 10; Second 
Term, August 13-September 21. Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Workshop in Business 
Education; Research Studies in Business Education; Advanced 
Accounting; Economies. Address, Registrar. 

PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: July 6-August 15. Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; 
Problems and Practices in Consumer-Economic Education; 
Principles and Problems in Business Education; Accounting; 
Business Law; Economics; Education; Finance; Geography; 
Political Science; Sociology. Address, W. L. Einolf. 

PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: July 2- 
August 10. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Business Mathematics; Junior Business Training. 
Address, Rev. George A. Harcar, Director of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURG H—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 
June 25-August 3. Techniques of Typewriting; Advanced 
Typewsiting; Content and Methods for Transciiption; Office 
Practice; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Consumer Business Education; Methods and Matetials of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Office and Clerical Practice; Methods 
and Materials for Teaching Transcription; Office and Clerical 
Practice Readings; Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Methods and Supervision in Business Education. Address, 
F. W. Shockley, Director of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURG H—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
RESEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: July 2- 
August 11. Problems of Small Store Management; Visual Aids 
in Distributive Education; Methods in Tax Returns for the 
Small Stores; Laboratory Training in Distributive Education; 
Prognostic Testing in Distributive Fducation; Organization 
and Administration of Distributive Education in Pennsylvania; 
Curriculum Planning in Distributive Education. Address, 
Bishop Brown, Director of Research Bureau for Retail Training. 

SELINSG ROVE—SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 28; July 30-September 8. Elementary 
and Intermediate Shorthand and Typewriting; Intermediate 
Accounting; Principles of Economics; Visual Education; 
General Psychology; American History. Address, Dean Russell 
Galt, Director of Summer Session. 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: July 2-August 10. Principles and Problems of Com- 
mercial Education; Methods of Teaching Commercial Skill 
Subjects; Business English; Typewriting; Shorthand; Eco- 
nomics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA-—-UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 26-Auqgust 17. Secretarial Science; Office Practice: Busi- 
ness Administration. Address, J. A. Stoddard, Director of 
Summer Session. 

ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 11-July 18; July 18-Auaqust 24. Accounting; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Business Law; Public Finance; Marketing; 
Money and Banking. Address, Dr. Harold Gilbreth, Box 64. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 14; July 16-August 17. Be- 
ginning Accounting; Typewriting; Salesmanship. Address, 
Registrar. 

VERMILLION— UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Two Terms, June 11-July 18; July 19-August 24. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Accounting; Insurance; Business Law; Statistics. 
Address, Dr. William H. Batson, Director of Summer Session. 


Tennessee 

COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC _IN- 
STITUTE: Two Terms, June 4—-July 14; July 16- August 26. 
General Economics; Salesmanship; Income Tax Accounting; 
Business Machines; Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Stenography; High School Curriculum. Address, Louis Johnson, 
Jr., Head, Department of Business Administration. 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 11-July 18. Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Thesis in 
Business Fducation; Graduate Seminar in Business Education; 
Typewriting; Office Methods; Secretarial Problems; Business 
Letters and Reports; Office Management; Applied Secretarial 
Practice. Second Term, July 19-Auqust 24. Thesis in Business 
Education; Graduate Seminar in Business Education: Office 
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Methods; Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; 
Applied Secretarial Practice. Address, Dean of Summer Quarter. 


MURFREESBORO—MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: May 21-August 10. Accounting; Typewriting; 
Calculating siadiines. Address, Q. M. Smith, President. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 11-July 18; July 19-August 24. 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting; 
Materials and Methods in Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Secretarial Practice, Bookkeeping; Business Law; Business 
Machines; Business Principles; Directed Teaching in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. J. E, Brewton, Director of Summer 
School. 


NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 11- 
July 18; July 19- August 24. Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand and Typewsiting; Economic Principles; 
Accounting Principles; Office Administration. Address, L. R. 
Holland, Acting Director, Division of Business Administration. 


Texas 


ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 4-August 23. Commercial Teaching Methods. Address, 
Registrar. 

AUSTIN—SAM HOUSTON COLLEGE: June 4- August 
12. Money and Banking; Consumer Problems; Economics; 
Typewriting. Address, Mrs. E. M. Van Dyke, Head of Com- 
merce Department. 

CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 11. Bookkeeping; Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing; Shomthand; Machine Bookkeeping; Elementary 
Accounting; Business English; Analysis of Financial State- 
ments; Budgetary Control; Methods of Teaching Business 
Administration in the High School; Sales Management; Sta- 
tistical Method. Address, Registrar. 


COMMERCE—-EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Firat Term, June 6-July 18. Elemeetary Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Accounting; Advanced syocurene: Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Methods in 
Commercial Education; Business Faglish: Elementary Eco- 
nomics; Geography. Second Term, July 16-August 24. Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting, Accounting, Gregg 
Shorthand; Business Letter Writing; Salesmanship; Business 
Organization and Management; Fconomics; Geography. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 4-July 18. Principles of Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Accounting; 
Principles of Accounting; Teaching of Handwriting; Business 
Mathematics; Intermediate Accounting; Office Machines; 
Business Correspondence; Teaching of Commercial Arts; Busi- 
ness Law; Readings in Business Administration. Second Term, 
July 16-August 23. Principles of Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Secretarial Accounting; Teaching of Handwriting; Principles 
of Accounting; Advanced Shorthand; Office Machines; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Office Management and Practice; Teach- 
ing of Commercial Arts; Business Law; Readings in Business 
Administration; Salesmanship. Address, 0. J. Curry, Director, 
Department of Business Administration. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 29-July 21; July 24-August $1. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law. Address, 
J. Roy Wells, Head, Department of Business Administration. 

LUBBOCK—TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
July 11- August 18. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects 
in High School. Address, J. Marvin Sipe, Director, Commercial 
Teacher Training Work. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 13; 
July 16-August 24. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Man- 
agement; Accounting. Address, R. H. Shelton, Registrur. 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: Regular 
Session, June 11-July 20; Post-Session, July 24-August 24. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Machines; Filing; Accounting; 
Feonomies. Address, Dean Dilworth Walker. 

Virginia 

FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 18-July 21; July 23- August 26. Elementary and 
Advanced TTypewriting; Introduction to General Business 
Principles; Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Accounting. 
Addreas, Dr. J. L. Jarman, President. 

FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 11-July 14; July 16-August 18. Be- 
ginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, 
Office Practice; Business Law; Business Organization; Market- 
ing; Money and Banking; Economics. Address, Edward Alvey, 
Jr , Dean. 

RADFORD—RADFORD COLLEGE: Two Terma, June 
18-July @1: July @8-Auguat #45 Beginning and Advanced 
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Shorthand, Typewriting; Filing and Office Machine Practice; 
Money and Banking; Marketing; Retail Merchandising. Ad- 
dress, Dr. David W. Peters, President. 


Washington 


CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 11-July 11; July 12-Auguat 
10. Commercial Design; Consumer Education; Economic 
History of the United States; Economics of Peace; Northwest 
Geography; Geography of South America. Address, George W. 

ace, Registrar. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Short 
Session, July 2-August 24. Principles of Economics; Business 
Law; Statistics; Principles of Accounting; Business Organiza- 
tion and Management; Money and Banking; Marketing; Busi 
ness Finance; Case Analysis of Business Problems; Elementary 
Cost Accounting; Accounting and Statistical Controls; Eco 
nomic Development of the United States; Comparative Eco- 
nomic and Political Systems; Research. Long Session, July 2- 
0 19. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Machines; Business 
Law; Principles of Accounting; Money and Banking; Economics 
of Labor; Secretarial Training; Personnel Administration; 
Economic Development of the United States; Comparative 
Economic and Political Systems; Advanced Economics; Re- 
search; Commercial Teachers’ Course. Address, Professor 
Frank H. Hamack. 


West Virginia 


BUCKHANNON— WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: June 4-July 18. Typewriting; Secretarial Accounting. 
Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Director of Summer Session, 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 1-July 4. Principies of Accounting; Secretarial Training; 
Office Practice; Principles of Economics; Labor, Industry and 
Society. Second Term, July 6- August 8. Principles of Account- 
ing; Principles of Economics; Labor Problems. Address, 
Registrar. 

MONTGOMERY—WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: Two Terms, June 4-July 7; July 9-August 4. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business English; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Income Tax Accounting; Office Machines; Money, 
Credit, and Banking. Address, Registrar. 

SALEM-—-SALEM COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 
18; July 16-August 24. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; 
Probiems of Business Education. Addreas, Professor Ada Wiley 

SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 11-July 20. English; Stenography; Typewriting; Com 
mercial Law; Geography; Consumer Economics Adilress 


W.H.G. White, President. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: Eight- 
Week Session, June @6-August 17; Summer Semester, June 4- 
September 15. Economic Institutions in the Postwar Economy; 
Statistical Method; Principles of Insurance; Economic Stabili 
zation; Teaching of Typewriting and Shorthand; Marketing 
Methods; Principles of Advertising; Public Utilities; Curriculum 
and Instruction in Commercial Subjects; Teaching of Speech 
in High School; Secondary School Workshop; Techniques of 
Guidance: Clinical Studies in Guidance; Job and Occupational 
Analysis; Principles of Educational and Vocational Guidance; 
Educational, Social, and Vocational Guidance. Address, John 
Guy Fowlkes, Dean of Summer Session. 

WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 11- July 20; July 23-August 24. Methods in Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping, General Business, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Subject matter courses in most commercial subjects. 
Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial Education. 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE —UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 20-July 24; July 25-August 28. Investment Principles; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Dean O 
C. Schweiring, Director of Summer Session, Normal Building. 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 


An 80-page, paper-bound book, 844” x 11”, 
covering such topics as office etiquette, care of 
the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the 
typewriter, etc. Single copies, 45 cents, post- 
paid; cash with order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Your graduates will 
write better letters 
if they study— 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 












EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


By R. R. Aurner—Second Edition 


Whether your graduates will dictate letters or will transcribe letters, they need 
the kind of training that you can give through the use of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE. This book uses a direct and forceful approach. It places 


the usual amount of emphasis on grammar, but provides an especially strong 


emphasis on proper expression and consideration in writing letters. The goal of 


the course is to teach the student 


how to write effective letters. 


You may obtain a one-semester 
volume or a one-year volume. An 
optiona! workbook is available for 
either volume. The workbook pro- 
vides plenty of drills on grammar 
with an assortment of problems on 
composition and letter writing. A 
teachers’ manual is furnished free 


to any teacher using this book. 























SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 
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Statement of Policy—Distributive Education Program 


The public schools of Peoria, Illinois, are 
offering through their senior high schools vo- 
cational courses in distributive education. 
These courses, open to high school seniors 
and postgraduate students, are to be con- 
ducted on a co-operative basis under the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act and the 
supervision of the Board for Vocational 
Education of the State of Illinois. 

The following statement of policy, adopted 
by the advisory committee, is intended to 
set forth the respective positions of the 
employer, the school, and the student: 


1. An advisory committee representative of the 
entire group of co-operating employers shall act in 
an advisory capacity, co-operating with school 
authorities in the conducting of courses in dis- 
tributive education. 


2. The committee will meet on call of the school 
authorities or of members of the committee for 
discussion of policies and practices beneficial to 
the distributive education program. 

8. Students taking the course will be seniors and 
postgraduate students who have a special interest 
and aptitude for this type of work. 

4. Classroom instruction, in part, will consist of 
work in: 

(a) The more common business forms and prac- 
tices, a knowledge of which is essential in the 
conduct of personal and business affairs. 

(b) A formal course in store service and merchan- 
dising: 

(1) Teaching the principles of selling from the 
retailing viewpoint. 

(2) Developing an understanding of the func- 
tion of retailing as an important and in- 
dispensable service to society. 


(3) Developing an understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of retailing as a vocation. 

(4) Teaching that the satisfactory rendering 
of service to society is based upon a 
knowledge of people, observation, imagi- 
nation, judgment, and adherence to high 
ethical standards. 


5. The co-operation of local businessmen will be 
sought for the purpose of: 


(a) Providing actual instruction in distributive 
occupations under real business conditions. 

(b) Making available for use as a guide to class- 
room instruction, the practical experience and 
knowledge of successful businessmen—an aid 
to making classroom instruction practical and 
to the point. 


6. Businessmen will be asked to permit students of 
not less than senior standing that are enrolled in 
the merchandising class to come into their business 
houses for a certain period of time each school day. 
These businessmen will be asked to give these 
students the type of training and instruction that 
experience leads them to believe is necessary in 
order to assist the student in becoming an efficient, 
intelligent worker in their particular field. 


7. During the school week, students will study the 
assigned time of twenty hours, including Satur- 
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10. 


al. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


day. It is understood that regular employees will 
not be displaced to make room for students. 


. Businessmen are to be given the privilege of inter- 


viewing a number of students, choosing the person 
or persons whom they feel are best fitted to their 
needs. 


. The student, once accepted, will remain with the 


business throughout the school year as long as he 
is satisfactory to the manager and as long as he 
shows evidence of learning sufficient to justify 
continuance of the study. In the event the stu- 
dent becomes dissatisfied and finds the particular 
type of study distasteful, an equitable adjustment 
will be sought through conference with the stu- 
dent, the manager, and the co-ordinator. If the 
conference reveals, in the opinion of the business 
manager and the co-ordinator, that the dissatis- 
faction arises from a genuine distaste for the study 
or from some other cause that cannot be corrected 
while the student continues his study of that par- 
ticular occupation, a transfer to some other type 
of study may be arranged. 


Should the student prove unsatisfactory to the 
merchant, it is requested that the merchant con- 
fer with the co-ordinator and arrange for the re- 
moval of the student from his position. 

It is desired that the business manager or pro- 
prietor communicate the student’s weaknesses 
and faults, together with any suggestions he may 
have for remedying them, to the co-ordinator so 
that immediate steps may be taken to bring 
about necessary adjustments. Acting on this in- 
formation and these suggestions, the teachers of 
distributive occupations will plan their work in 
such a way that the individual student will ad- 
just himself to conditions as rapidly as his per- 
sonal limitations will permit. The utmost care 
will be exercised by the co-ordinator, the teachers, 
and school officials to instill in the student feelings 
of good will and loyalty toward the business which 
he is studying and the individual businessman 
under whose immediate direction he is studying. 
It is the function of the co-ordinator, as well as 
his duty, to co-operate in every way with the 
business manager under whose direction students 
are studying. 

The co-ordinator will make frequent visits to 
business houses where students are studying for 
the purpose of observing their work and receiving 
suggestions from the business manager. He will 
attempt to time his visits so as to cause a minimum 
of inconvenience to the business manager. 

The co-ordinator will be available for consultation 
every afternoon of the school day. If he is wanted 
at any time other than that of the regular con- 
sultation hours, the telephone number is 


In the event a student develops to such an extent 
that the manager feels he would like to offer em- 
ployment, it is requested that such an offer not 
be made without consulting school officials. We 
do not wish to contribute in any way to the failure 
of a boy or girl to complete his high school work 
and receive his diploma. Present benefits may 
not be contributory to the best interest of the 
student’s future. 
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will make your 
law course 
more effective 


The picture above is a sample from— 


- APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


In APPLIED BUSINESS LAW there are many illus- Applied to — 


i trations, including legal forms, photographs, and 


artist's sketches. The illustration above is a sample ° Personal Contracts 


n of one of these sketches. Every illustration is used to 


7 illustrate a point of law. 


* Business Contracts 


e APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has a popular appeal. It | “ages and Hours 
will capture the immediate interest of your students * Labor Relations 

3 because the principles of law apply to everyday F " 

il situations. It contains many personal applications, in- Advertising 

n | cluding special consumer emphasis. There is ae Personal Property 
. specia! section on ‘Fair Dealing in Business” that 


“ advertising. 


k | portant applications. 
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In the column at the right are a few of the many im- 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 


covers food and drug laws, laws pertaining to weights * Insurance 
and measures, and laws pertaining to labeling and 


* Social Security 
* Landlord and Tenant 


* Business Crimes 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUIBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


San Francisco Dallas 
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| Teach your students how to 
| run a small business... and 


| how large businesses are run 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By Shilt and Wilson 


This book is designed for a general vocational 
course that teaches students how to run a 
small business and how to understand the 
operations of a large business. It will help | 


BA A) A A ET SORT PEATE NIELS 


| them to fit into any business occupation they | 
} enter. It covers forms of business organiza- | 
tion, internal business organization, organ- 
izing a business, business management, and | 
business procedures. i 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. | 

' (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) ' 
Cincinnati New York | 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas | 
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N. E. A. Quarterly 


The research issue of the National Business 
Education Quarterly, a publication of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will contain 
material which is of particular interest to 
secondary school teachers, as well as to 
others who are interested in business educa- 
tion. This announcement has been made by 
Russell A. Cansler of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, who is the 
issue editor. 

The articles in this issue will be written 
by people who have recently completed out- 
standing research projects in business educa- 
tion, and they will be based upon the research 
studies completed by the authors. The 
articles will be written in such a way that 
the greatest use may be derived from a study 
of their procedures, findings, and conclusions. 

Dr. Marsdon Sherman, head of the de- 
partment of business and secretarial science, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia, has written the introductory article 
entitled “Research in Business Education.” 
Dr. Sherman discusses research from the 
standpoint of its importance to business 
education, areas in which research is needed, 
the need of research sponsored by a central- 
ized agency, and also gives an enumeration of 
a number of significant research problems. 

Other articles in the issue are based upon 
studies made by the following individuals: 
Dr. Agnes E. Osborne, College of the City of 
New York, New York, New York—‘“The 
Relationship Between Certain Psychological 
Tests and Shorthand Achievement” (study 
made at Columbia University); Albert C. 
Fries, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois—‘A Study of the Status of Business 
Education in the Public Secondary Schools 
of the State of Illinois” (study made at New 
York University); Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois—“*The Construction of a Standard- 
ized Test in Business Law” (study made at 
New York University); Dr. John Trytten, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan—‘‘A Study of the Relation Between the 
Equipment of Commercial Teachers and the 
Demands of Their Teaching Situations” 
(study made at the University of Michigan); 
Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky—“‘A Basic and Eco- 
nomic and Business Vocabulary” (study 
made at Columbia University); Robert 
Finch, supervisor of business education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio—‘“‘Evaluation of a Course 
in Consumer Education.” 


ut Balance Sheet 






































Baker Becomes Supervisor 


Bernard F. Baker was 
recently transferred to 
the department of voca- 
tional education in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 
In his new position he 
will act in a supervisory 
capacity and will report 
directly to Philip L. Mc- 
Namee, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of 
vocational education. 

Mr. Baker comes to 
these new responsibilities 
with a strong background 
of training and experi- 
ence. He spent several 
years in business, during which time he 
received a company training course con- 
sisting of planned activities in many depart- 
ments. Later he did methods work, including 
studies in connection with the improvement 
of routines, cost reduction, and related 
matters. At intervals he has worked in 
public accounting and in professional market 
research. He has also done some writing for 
publications in the field of business. 

Mr. Baker obtained his Master’s degree at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
where he was affiliated with Alpha Kappa 
Psi professional fraternity in business. He 
has taught in various schools in Chicago, in- 
cluding Englewood High School, Crane 
Evening College, and a summer session at 
the Chicago Teachers College. 

He is a former president and member of 
the board of control of the Illinois Business 
Education Association. At present, he is 
chairman of the secondary schools depart- 
ment of the National Business Teachers 
Association. 


Bernard F. Baker 


Esby McGill at Emporia 


Recently Esby C. McGill was appointed 
to the faculty of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas. Mr. McGill is a 
graduate of Southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Springfield, Missouri. He ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Mr. McGill has taught in a number of 
schools, including the A. and M. College at 
College Station, Texas, and Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California. He has written 
for several publications, and he has been a 
member of several organizations, including 
Delta Pi Epsilon and Pi Omega Pi. 
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Good typists must 
be good spellers— 








WORD STUDIES 


By Walters 
WORD STUDIES is more than a busi- 


ness speiler. It provides training in 
the use of the dictionary, word build- 
ing, correct pronunciation, and the 
use of words. The student is given 
special helps in spelling. To aid 
stenographers, emphasis is placed on 
syllabication. 


WORD STUDIES is available with an 
optional workbook and an optional 
set of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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have a successful 
class in business 
arithmetic if 
you use... 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


HERE ARE YOUR 
CHOICES OF MATERIALS 


i. 


The teachers’ manual and 
teachers’ key will be fur- 
nished free to any teacher 


using this book. 


. Optional tests 


PD a fF wo 


FOURTH EDITION 


A one-year textbook 
A one-semester textbook 


Optional workbooks 


A teachers’ manual 


A teachers’ key 





— BY CURRY AND RICE 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been a 


highly successful book because it is different 
from traditional types of books. Instead of pre- 
senting fundamentals in an abstract manner, 
they are presented in a concrete manner. For 
example, sales tickets are used to illustrate mul- 
tiplication; deposit tickets are used to illustrate 
addition; savings and investments are used to 
illustrate percentage and the division of deci- 
mals; and installment buying is used to illus- 
trate interest and percentage. 


Each unit deals with either some particular 
business function, such as buying, finance, and 
transportation; or the various departments of a 
business, such as the buying department and 
the selling department. 


In each section there is a plentiful supply of 
drill problems to develop skill and practical 
problems to develop reasoning. Optional prob- 
lems are provided for better students. Review 
problems and projects are included at the end 
of each unit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
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Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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x * %* Business Teachers 


L. L. Brnxiey, High School, Fremont, Ohio—U. S. 
Navy 

J. M. Boener, Ellet High School, Akron, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

VircintA CaLLaAHAN, North Kingston High School, 
Wickford, Rhode Island—American Red Cross 

KATHERINE CastLE, High School, New Milford, Con- 
necticut—-WAC 

Marian Cooper, 
WAVES 

MavricE Coprens, High School, Wood Ridge, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

GaRDNER Coruiss, High School, Reynoldsville, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 

W. D. Currine, High School, Dilley, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

EuIzABETH Davenport, High School, Kingston, Penn- 
sylvania—WAVES 

J. C. Dunn, High School, McDonald, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 

Lester Earwes, High School, Toulon, Illinois—U. S. 
Navy 


High School, Ohio— 


Fremont, 


x * * 


F. F. Hesterman, High School, Ridgeville Corners, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Ray Metter, .High School, Butler, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 

Epita Minctey, High School, Sterling, Ohio—Ameri- 
can Red Cross 

Frank Miner, High School, Cliffside Park, New 
Jersey—U. S. Navy 

Donatp Motst, High School, Walbridge, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

Water Ritrenour, High School, McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Cartes Sxurvip, High School, Lodi, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

HELEN SturDEvaNT, Ottawa Hills High School, Toledo, 
Ohio—American Red Cross 

Reynot V. Utiom, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

Emit Visocxy, High School, Wood Ridge, New Jersey— 
U.S. Army 

ArpDEN WaLKER, Whitmer High School, Toledo, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 


in Armed Service 








Michigan Offers Secretarial Training 


Beginning with the 1945 spring term, the 
School of Business Administration of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, is offering courses in secretarial training. 

Today, many positions open to college 
women with executive ability require the 
combination of a college degree, a cultural 
college background, a general business col- 
lege background, and professional secretarial 
training. The demand for women possessing 
this combination training has been consist- 
ently greater than the available supply. 

The secretarial training courses offered by 
the School of Business Administration are 
essentially the same as those introduced on 
the University campus by the Division for 
Emergency Training in June, 1943, as a one- 
year concentrated program. The courses will 
make it possible for junior and senior stu- 
dents to combine some professional secre- 
tarial training with either a liberal arts back- 
ground or a general business administration 
background. A program has been outlined 
so the student may elect a major or minor 
emphasis in secretarial training in the School 
of Education. 

The courses include elementary and 
second-semester typewriting, two semesters 
of shorthand, secretarial techniques, survey 
of office machines, and a course in systems 
organization. Courses in accounting, busi- 
hess letter writing, business report writing, 
and office standards and procedures were 
already a part of the curriculum. 


May, 1945 | 


Joseph P. Kennedy Retires 


Announcement was made recently of the 
retirement of Joseph P. Kennedy, principal 
of the Wilby High School, Waterbury, Con- 


necticut. Wilby High School is, strictly a 
commercial high school. It was opened in 
1917. 


At the time of his retirement on April 1, 
Mr. Kennedy had served forty-seven years 
as a teacher and an administrator in the 
Waterbury schools. He was held in high 
esteem in his local community. He has 
proved to be an able administrator and a 
friend of business education. Mr. Kennedy 
has taken an active part in various business 
education associations. 


- * * 
Detroit Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Detroit Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club was held at the 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, on 
Saturday, April 28. 

Dr. McKee Fisk, training supervisor for 
commercial occupations, Rehabilitation 
Service, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on “The Responsibility of 
the Business Educator for the Returned 
Veteran.” 

The heads of commercial departments in 
the public schools outside the Detroit metro- 
politan area, as well as representatives of 
local business universities, were honored 
guests. Music was furnished by the Redford 
High School small ensemble. 
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Rosettie Appointed Business Supervisor 


Louis A. Rosettie, teacher of business sub- 
jects in Kenmore, New York, has been ap- 
pointed senior education supervisor of busi- 
ness education in the Bureau of Business 
Education, New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 

Mr. Rosettie brings to the Department a 
rich background of teaching experience. He 
was graduated from State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York, and subsequently 
received his Bachelor's and Master of 
Science degrees in education at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. He 
taught business subjects in the high school 
at Silver Creek, New York, and at Kensing- 
ton High School in Buffalo. For three years 
he served as principal of the Richburg Cen- 
tral School, Richburg, New York. For seven 
years Mr. Rosettie has been a member of 
the faculty at the University of Buffalo and 
has also taught courses at Canisius College 
in Buffalo. 

Mr. Rosettie assumed his new duties on 
April 16, taking charge of the work formerly 
assigned to Mary C. Pritchard, who recently 


retired. 
* * . 


Bethel Heads Junior College Association 


Lawrence L. Bethel, director of the 
Y. M. C. A. Junior College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, has been elected president of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
for 1945-46. Because of the cancellation of 
the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, which had been scheduled to be 
held in St. Louis in February, the election 
was held by mail in March. 

Other officers were elected as follows: 
vice-president, Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Ange- 
les City College, Los Angeles, California; 
executive secretary, Walter C. Eells, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; convention secretary, Theo- 
dore H. Wilson, University of Baltimore 
Junior College, Baltimore, Maryland; new 
members of the executive committee: Roy 
W. Goddard, Rochester Junior College, 
Rochester, Minnesota; Joseph E. Burk, 
Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

The annual report of the executive secre- 
tary shows a membership of 517, which is the 
largest membership the Association has ever 
had, even though ninety junior colleges have 
been forced to suspend operation because of 
wartime conditions. 








Buy Extra U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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Dame Appointed at Temple 


The Teachers College 
of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, announces the ap- 
pointment of Dr. J. 
Frank Dame as director 
of the department of 
business education. Dr. 
Dame will succeed 
Frances B. Bowers, who 
has been director of the 
department of business 
education for the past 
twenty years. The 
change is part of a plan 
to expand the service 
and usefulness of the de- 
partment, and it results from the recom- 
mendations of Miss Bowers, who will con- 
tinue association with the department. The 
addition of Dr. Dame to the staff will enable 
Miss Bowers to concentrate on the day 
program, which is devoted to undergraduate 
students, and thus to give their interests 
more direct personal attention. 


Dr. Dame will assume directive charge of 
the department, but he will devote a major 
portion of his time to the development of 
courses for teachers in service and to a gradu- 
ate program leading to the Master’s degree. 

Dr. Dame has been associated with the 
faculty of the Teachers College of Temple 
University during a number of summer ses- 
sions and as a lecturer in the evening depart- 
ment for many years. He is at present 
director of business education and _ super- 
visor of distributive education for Divisions 
yg the public schools in Washington, 

Well-known both locally and nationally, 
Dr. Dame is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. 





Dr. J. F. Dame 


Mark A. Noonan Killed in Africa 


Mark A. Noonan, a former commercial 
teacher in the Mahanoy City Public Schools, 
Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, was killed in 
an airplane crash in North Africa on De- 
cember 27, 1944. Mr. Noonan was a lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Forces. He had been 
serving in the China-Burma-India theatre 
and was returning home when his plane 
crashed. 

Mr. Noonan taught in the Mahonoy City 
High School from 1938 until he entered the 
Army Air Force in August, 1942. 
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Mrs. Smithson Resigns as Dean 


Mrs. Lena Ruddy Smithson, who has been 
dean of the Chillicothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Missouri, resigned her position 
to become superintendent of the State 
Industrial Home for Girls in Chillicothe. Her 
appointment to the state position was made 
on March 1, 1945, by Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly of Missouri. 

* ® * 


Reed Engrosses 50,000 Diplomas 


A man who has written, in impressive and 
flourishing style, thousands of names on 
diplomas and similar documents must indeed 
be a master in the art of engrossing. Such a 
master is R. R. Reed, principal of Platt-Gard 
Business University, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Mr. Reed developed an early love for pen- 
manship and has made a life study of pen art 
and its pedagogy. His own abilities and his 
hobbies of collecting penholders and speci- 
mens of fine handwriting have brought him 
into contact with the best scribes of this 
country and abroad. 

Mr. Reed estimates that in the past ten 
years he has engrossed some 50,000 names 
on diplomas, including those of all the 
graduates of all the high schools in St. 
Joseph. Mr. Reed’s own signature lends 
itself naturally to flourishing scrolls and here 
his abilities run rampant. Several years ago 
in “Believe It or Not,”’ Mr. Ripley used the 
signature “R. R. Reed.” It is a signature 
without beginning or end, for Mr. Reed 
writes it in a continuous line. Mr. Reed has 
taught hundreds of students to change their 
illegible, inadequate scribbling to firm, 
legible lettering and to build for themselves 
a signature that will be to their advantage in 
the business world. 











PLACE ORDERS EARLY 


You can help the war effort, you can 
help yourself, and you can help the 
publishers serve you more effectively if 
you and your school will place your 
orders before the opening of school in 


the fall. 


The demands on transportation facili- 
ties are greatly increased. Most civilian 
shipments are being delayed regardless 
of the methods of shipment. We en- 
courage our customers to place their 
orders so that we can ship them in June, 
We should suggest 
that you send your orders as soon as 


July, or August. 


you know your approximate require- 


ments and let us ship them during the 
summer. 


Schools and individuals who have 
established accounts will be billed for 
payment at the opening of school. 


WwW 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











NEW ADDRESS—NEW YORK OFFICE 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Effective March 1, 1945, the New York office of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany was moved to the address indicated below. To assure prompt service, all corre- 
spondence in states served by that office should be sent to the new address. 


Because of the wartime conjestion of freight traffic, especially in the East, our cus- 
tomers are encouraged to order early and to allow plenty of time for the delivery of books 


for fall classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
345 Broadway 


New York 13, New York 















































An Evaluation of the Graduate Courses in 
Business Education Offered in the Colleges and 
Universities of the U. S. in 1943. March, 1945. 
Bulletin No. 35 of the National Association of Business 


Teacher-Training Institutions. A 5l-page, paper- 
bound, printed abstract of a Doctorate thesis written 
by Robert Norval Garrett and edited by Stephen J. 
Turille. The main purpose of the study is to determine 
the value of various courses offered on a Master’s level 
for the preparation of business teachers. In order to 
arrive at the conclusion, a group of 54 experts was con- 
sulted. The opinions of these experts were tabulated. 
According to these experts, the subjects that rank 
highest as requirements for a Masters’ degree in busi- 
ness education are: Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education, Functions of Business Education, 
The Business Curricula, Seminar in Business Education, 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education, Im- 
provement of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects, 
and Principles of Business Education. Those subjects 
that rank highest as recommended electives are: Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education, 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Principles and Problems of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Curriculum Content for Distributive Education, 
Curriculum Workshop. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. 
Stephen J. Turille, Department of Business Education, 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Your High School Record. Compiled by Robert 
D. Falk, state high school supervisor, South Dakota 
Department of Public Instruction. 1945. A 124-page, 
cloth-bound book with a plastic binder. The page size 
is 844” x 11”. The book is recommended for use in the 
guidance program of high school seniors. It is at- 
tractively illustrated with many cartoons emphasizing 
personality traits. Many letters from important ex- 
ecutives are included to emphasize school records and 
personality traits. Many types of employment applica- 
tions and personality rating charts are also included. 
Price $2.25. Order from South Dakota Press, Pierre, 
South Dakota. 


A Distributive Education Program for Va- 
riety Stores. Monograph 61. February, 1945. By 
C. A. Nolan. A 36-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
containing an analysis of the duties of saleswomen and 
assistant managers in variety chain stores. The study 
of the duties discloses whether the learning was accom- 
plished on the job or in school and each duty is evalu- 
ated as to the difficulty of learning. As a result of a 
study of the duties, the author has set up a syllabus 
for training saleswomen and a syllabus for training 
assistant managers. Single copies free to persons in- 
terested in selling or distributive education. Order 
from South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Dallas. 








An Answer to Criticisms 
(Continued from page 358) 


For the past twenty years the typewriting 
room, as well as the wood shop, has been a 
dumping ground for those misfits who were 
not successful in the so-called academic 
classes. It is quite true that personal type- 
writing will aid these students in their every- 
day life, but they have no more chance of 
becoming good vocational typists than they 
have of making a success in their other 
classes. 

Mr. Babson’s reference to the “temporary 
job” also needs further explanation. If he 
has reference to typewriting and shorthand 
as leads to finer positions, I agree with him 
wholeheartedly; if he has reference to the 
use of these skills in part-time positions, 
then this also needs further investigation. 


There is no doubt that our teaching of 
typewriting needs improvement. There is 
no doubt that our entire educational system 
is, and should be, constantly changing and 
improving. There is much that needs to be 
done. However, the well-developed, well- 
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rounded, emotionally stable adult is the 
composite picture of the home, plus the 
school, plus the church, plus himself, and 
plus thousands of other things which affect 
his life. If any of these influences are neg- 
lected, the adult is not a well-balanced in- 
dividual. 

We, the school, the church, the home, and 
others must each take our share of the credit 
or the blame. We must not pass the blame 
on to another. The college or university 
teacher blames the high school teacher be- 
cause of lack of training the student received 
there. The high school teacher says that it 
was the fault of the elementary school. The 
elementary school teacher says it was in the 
kindergarten where the deficiency occurred. 
The kindergarten teacher accepts none of 
the blame, saying it was the home that ac- 
counted for the child’s condition, and finally 
mother says, ““Well, your father’s folks were 
none too bright anyhow.” 

No, there is much improvement needed 
all along the line. Let us take Mr. Babson’s 
criticism in a constructive way, but let us 
have the bare facts about typewriting. 
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Here is how to make your 
course in Bookkeeping 


REALISTIC 





Eighteenth Edition 


20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


Besides the simple development o1 principles through the constantly expanding 
spiral, this book also is a valuable teaching instrument because it is realistic. 
Realism is provided in the following ways: (]) Each principle is applied in 
terms of many types of businesses and organizations. (2) the problems are based 
upon typical real situations, (3) all illustrations of forms and stationery are exactly 
the same as standard forms used in business, and (4) all the procedures are in 
accord with modern accounting practices and a Federal Internal Revenue code. 


The realistic presentation will give you confidence in teaching this course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Squatter’s Union 
Teacher: ‘““Now who can give me a sentence using 
the word ‘notwithstanding’?”’ 
Little Boy: ““My poppa wore out de seat from his 
pants notwithstanding.” 
ee ee 


Made a Run for It 
“What brand is that cigarette?” 
“Baseball special.” 
“There ain’t no such brand.” 
“Sure there is. It was a grounder and I picked it up.” 
eee 
Swingin’ High 
Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy swung— 
The smith a nasty man was he 
And that’s how he got hung. 
eee 


Going Too Far 


Traveler: ‘What is this on the register?” 

Clerk: “‘A bug, sir.” 

Traveler (laying down his pen): “I don’t mind if 
you have bugs in this hotel, but when they come out to 
see which room you take—that’s too much!” 

eee 


That Will Teach Him 


“What are you putting in your vest pocket there, 
Murphy?” 

“That’s a stick of dynamite. Every time that Riley 
sees me he slaps me on the chest and breaks all of my 
cigars. The next time he does it, he’s going to blow his 
hand off.” 

e ¢@e 
Jeepers! 


Mrs. Murphy: “What do you hear from your boy, 
Mike, in Australia?” 

Mrs. Clancy: “It’s bad news. He writes he’s going 
around with a jeep!” 

Mrs. Murphy: “Don’t worry, Mrs. Clancy, That’s 
what they call those Army automobiles.” 

Mrs. Clancy: “Praise the saints! I thought a jeep 
was a female Jap.” ial i 


More Particular 


The teacher had recited “The Landing of the Pil- 
grims.” Then she requested each pupil to draw from 
his imagination a picture of Plymouth Rock. Most of 
them went to work at once, but one little fellow hesi- 
tated, and at length raised his hand. ‘Well, Willie, 
what is it?”” asked the teacher. 

“Please, ma’am, do you want us to draw a hen or a 
rooster?” i 


Clipper Service 


Barber: “‘Was your tie red when you came in?” 
Soldier: “‘Certainly not.” 
Barber: “Gosh!” 
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Follow-Up 
Mary has a little swing 
It isn’t hard to find 
Everywhere that Mary goes 
The swing is right behind. 
eee 
Before the Storm 
A collegian sent his brother this telegram: ‘Flunked 
out. Am coming home. Prepare Papa.” 
Two hours later he got this reply from his brother: 
“‘Papa prepared. Prepare yourself.” 
eee 
Miss-Named 
The girl met an old flame who had turned her down, 
and decided to high-hat him. 
“Sorry,” she murmured when the hostess introduced 
them, “I didn’t get your name.” 
“I know you didn’t,” replied the guy, “but you 
certainly tried hard enough.” 
eee 


It Takes Time 


Uncle Ezry had been very much occupied all by 
himself over in a corner near the fireplace. He was 
working industriously with a stub of a pencil and a 
piece of paper. Suddenly he looked up happily. 

“Doggone,” he exclaimed, “if I ain’t learned to 
write.” 

Maw got up and looked over the scrawled lines 
across the paper. 

**What do it say?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied Uncle Ezry, puzzled, “I 
ain’t learned to read yit.” 

e ee 
Who’s the Other One? 


Patrick McCorkle wanted two weeks leave of absence. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “what do you want a two 
weeks’ furlough for?” 

““My wife is very sick,”’ said Pat, “‘and the children 
are not well, and if you don’t mind, I’d like to give hera 
bit of assistance.” 

“Pat,” replied the colonel, “I might grant your 
request, but I got a letter from your wife this morning 
saying she doesn’t want you home; that you are 4 
nuisance and raise the devil whenever you are there. 
She hopes I won’t give you any more furloughs.” 

“That settles it, I suppose,” said Pat with a deep 
sigh. “‘I guess I won’t get any furlough.” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied the colonel. 

At the door, Pat turned back and inquired, “Colonel, 
could I say something to yez?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You won’t get mad?” asked Pat, anxiously. 

“Certainly not, Pat,” said the colonel, “what is it? 

“TI want to say, colonel,” observed Pat, “that there 
are two splendid liars in this room, and I’m one of 
them. I was never married in me loife.” 

eee 


For Fireworks? 
Matches are made from he-would and she-would. 
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Third Edition 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


(formerly Introductory Economics) 


By J. H. Dodd 


This new third edition is called APPLIED ECO- 
NOMICS because of an important change in 
emphasis. The basic principles are applied in 
many specific ways to the everyday experiences 
of students. 


An important goal is the development of eco- 
nomic intelligence. The student is shown clearly 
how the basic principles of economics affect him 
in his everyday activities as a consumer, a 
wage earner, and a citizen. Particular attention 
is given to an explanation of economic fallacies. 


This is definitely not a book of propaganda. 
Both sides of controversial issues are given so 


that the student will understand the arguments 
on both sides. 


Applied to — 
* Earning a Living 
* Spending One’s Money 
* Insurance Problems 
* Investing 
* Labor Problems 
* Economic Security 


* Modern National 
Problems 


* Modern International 
Problems 


* General Social Under- 
standing 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 





May, 1945 





San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced woman teacher with a degree desires position 
teaching typewriting and shorthand in a first-class high school. 
Available in June. Address, No. 167. 





Experienced woman teacher with B. C. S. and M. B. A. de- 
grees and 28 hours credit toward Ed. M. degree desires 1945 
summer position. Prefers junior or senior college in one of the 
Middle Atlantic, Central, or Midwestern states. Is now teach- 
ing secretarial courses in an Eastern junior college. Has had 
broad business experience, Available June 4. Address, No. 168. 





Woman with B. S. and M. Ed. degrees in business educa- 
tion and 8 years’ teaching experience desires summer position. 
Can teach all business subjects, as well as social studies. 
Available June 7. Address, No. 169. 





College graduate with 6 years’ successful teaching experi- 
ence in public schools desires position, preferably with private 
school or business college. Holds B. S. and M. A. degrees and 
Michigan teaching certificate. Can teach typewriting, filing, 
business arithmetic, all phases of English, and dramatics. 
Address, Miss Mildred R. Brin, 517 East Ann Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 





Woman, 37, with Master’s degree and 10 years’ experience 
teaching Gregg shorthand and typewriting desires position 
beginning about the middle of June. Can also teach the 
Comptometer. Will consider business school or college teach- 
ing position, or office work. Address, No. 170. 





Woman, 44, with four degrees and 22 years’ teaching ex- 
perience desires summer or permanent position. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand or other business subjects. Address, No. 171. 





Man, 30, desires position teaching secretarial subjects or 
an administrative position in a college, a Y. M. C. A. school, ora 
high-grade business school. Holds A. B. degree from large 
university and has done work toward M. A. degree in commer- 
cial education. Has taught in high school, business school, and 
senior college. Has also had practical business experience. 
Can teaeh all secretarial and allied subjects. Address, No. 172. 





Man with 14 years’ teaching experience desires teaching 
position for summer months. Holds B. S. degree and has had 
one year of graduate study. Is now teaching in a Florids high 
school, but will be available June 1. Can teach typewriting and 
first-year shorthand (direct or functional). Address, No. 173. 





Lady commercial teacher with degree desires summer posi- 
tion. Will also consider full-time or part-time position. Can 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, commercial law, or 
office machines. Address, No. 174. 





Experienced commercial teacher with college degree and 
life teaching license desires position in a high school or a 
junior college for the duration of the war. Available in Septem- 
ber. Address, No. 175. 





Qualified man with 25 years’ experience as teacher, de- 
partment head, principal, and school manager desires position 
with reliable and progressive business school as an instructor, 
department head, or in an executive capacity. Thoroughly 
qualified to teach accounting, mathematics, law, business ad- 
ministration, and allied subjects. Has had practical business 
experience. Is interested in public and human relations and 
has been successful in organizing classes and enrolling stu- 
dents. Would be interested in acquiring interest in a good 
school. Address, No. 176. 





Woman teacher with 13 years’ experience and B. S. and 
M. A. degrees desires position teaching Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, or office practice. Has taught in public schools and in 
3 junior college. Southern California preferred. Address, 

o. 177. 
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Capable young man with teaching and business experience 
desires position teaching distributive education and book- 
keeping. Is qualified to teach all commercial subjects except 
shorthand. Holds B. S. degree. Is interested in a position for 
self and wife, who is also a commercial teacher, for the summer 
months. Address, No. 178. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two women teachers, one for shorthand, type- 
writing, and office practice; the other for bookkeeping and 
allied subjects. School located in southern tier of New York. 
Positions will be permanent with advancement. Openings in 
June and September. Address, No. 179. 





WANTED: A manager for a 120-student business college. 
Must be qualified to solicit business and to do own advertising. 
Liberal drawing account with share of school’s earnings or 
straight salary. Position open June 15. Address, No. 180. 





WANTED: Middle-aged or older commercial teacher with 
degree. Must know class work and must be able to prepare 
extension course in preparatory and commercial subjects. 
Applicants must be interested in helping underprivileged for 
reasonable pay. School located in Southwest. Address, No. 181. 


WANTED: A man qualified to teach bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, office machines, commercial law, business arithmetic, 
and social security if necessary. School located in North Caro- 
lina. Will stand rigid investigation. Address, No. 182. 








WANTED: A man to teach accounting and allied business 
subjects in well-known New England business school. Position 
open July 1. Give educational background and} experience in 
detail, and give three references. Address, No. 183. 





The Educational Finance Foundation has splendid openings 
in Florida and Georgia for both teachers and salesmen who 
can qualify. Business growing rapidly. Will pay liberal salaries 
or will offer bonus contracts for production. Associates wanted 
to grow with the business. Address, P. O. Box 625, Winter 
Haven, Florida. 





WANTED: Young woman with college education and some 
experience to act as secretary to dean in a Midwestern college. 
Should have executive ability and be able to take shorthand 
and type accurately at a fairly rapid rate. Salary $1,600 to 
$1,700 for twelve months with one month’s vacation. Address, 
No. 194 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a good two- or three-teacher business 
college free from debt. Must have good equipment and must 
be priced right. Gulf Coast preferred. Address, No. 184. 





WANTED: To buy a well-established business college ‘in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, or West Vir- 
ginia. Will pay between $6,000 and $10,000. Address, No. 1865. 





An experienced schoolman is interested in leasing, acquiring 
an interest in, or purchasing an up-to-date business school in 8 
live community. Address, No. 186. 





Two experienced men desire to buy a medium-sized busi- 
ness college in the Southwest.{ Will pay cash. School must 
have good equipment. Address, No. 187. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Lorg-established, progressive, three-teacher 
school located in one of Central states. A four-teacher school 
in normal times. Excellent reputation. Owner wishes te retire. 
Fall information given on request. Address, No. 188. 
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FOR SALE: Small business school in Midwestern county 
seat town. Priced low without typewriters. Income equal to 
good salary. Healthful location. Opportunity to do poultry 
farming as sideline. Address, No. 189. 





FOR SALE: Business school in Ohio. Established 23 
years ago. Excellent reputation. Accommodates 60 day-school 
students; good night school. No compctition. School on 
ground floor, and living quarters on second floor. Founder 
selling because of poor health. Address, No. 190. 





FOR SALE: Accredited business college in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. School located in center of business district. Bargain at 
—— Address, Gus H. Tinch, 120 South Sixth, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in one of the leading private 
schools in the East. Will sell only to acceptable person who is 
interested in taking an active part in the school. Address, No. 
191. 





FOR SALE: Fine, small business college in a good town 
of about 12,000. Situated in a great irrigated district. A money 
maker. Established 35 years ago. Good enrollment at all 
times. . Priced at $3,500 cash for immediate sale. Address, 
No. 192. 





FOR SALE: Old, established business school. In fifty- 
fourth consecutive year of operation. Located in a city of 
about 100,000. Good territory and a sure money maker. A 
fine Western city in which to live. Priced at $6,000 cash for 
immediate sale. Address, No. 193, 


Ten Commandments 
(Continued from page 257) 


8. Thou shalt develop the principles of your 
subject through illustrations, examples, and 
experiences; not by direct definitions. The 
teacher who develops the material in an 
interesting and absorbing fashion will bring 
into class the materials used by business 
rather than have a student refer to the prin- 
ciple stated on a certain page of the text- 
book. The teacher will relate relevant expe- 
riences and give vivid examples, thereby 
developing a problem and drawing out the 
essential principles. 

9. Thou shalt teach by the “drawing off” 
process rather than by the “filling up’’ process. 
“Filling up” is frequently a wasteful educa- 
tional process, and oftentimes a dull one. 
It is much more effective to work for “‘thought 
activity’ on the part of the students and, 
so far as possible, to allow them sufficient 
time to answer their own questions. Again, 
remember that the more a student is en- 
gaged in mental activity, the more likely 
the material is to be mastered. 

10. Thou shalt remember the fact that your 
classes are composed of students who possess 
mental and manual ability in varying degrees. 
This “commandment” refers to the old 
question of individual differences, for which 
provision should be made. Students may be 
encouraged to make posters, prepare note- 
books, give mock trials, and make oral and 
written reports. These are, of course, merely 
Suggestive of some of the means of stimu- 
lating students. 


May, 1945 
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RECORD KEEPING 


FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE-WHELAND - FILE 





This book is recommended for a general, nontechnical 
record-keeping course for one semester or one year. 


Following is the content of the one-year course. 


The 


first fifteen chapters constitute the one-semester volume. 


— 


_ 
_ 


12. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


SESNaAvewne 


Why Keep Records? 


. Keeping a Cash Record 


How Commercial Banks Serve Us 
How Savings Banks Serve Us 
A Plan for Spending 


. Family Budgets and Records 
. Records for a Social Organization 
. Records for a Professional Man 


Ownership 


‘ How Buying and Selling Cause Changes in Owner- 


ship 


. How Transactions are Recorded in a Columnar 


Record 


How Transactions are Summarized in Records o 
Final Entry 


. Records at the Close of the Fiscal Period 

. Records for a Merchandising Concern 

. Records for a Merchandising Concern (Concluded) 
. Transactions Involving Notes Receivable 

. Transactions Involving Notes Payable 

. Interest and Discount 

. Cash Discounts 

. Returns and Allowances 

. Bad Debts and Depreciation 

. Adjusting and Closing the Books 

. Keeping Records with a Cash Register 

. Special Journals 

. How to Interpret the Balance Sheet 

. How to Interpret the Profit and Loss Statement 
. H. L. Barnett Practice Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Suggestions to Stenographers 


Herbert Pritchard, chairman of the com- 
mercial department of North Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, prepares and 
submits to his students many bulletins that 
are helpful to them in school and that will be 
helpful to them after they leave school. The 
following is the content of one of his bulletins 
which provides suggestions to stenographers: 


1. When taking dictation, do not hesitate to ask the 
dictator to repeat a word that you may have 
failed to get, especially if the word is an unusual 
one or a proper noun, the name of a city or of a 
place, etc. 


2. If, when transcribing, you find a word that seems 
to be entirely out of place, feel free to ask the 
dictator about it. If you are correct, you will get 
credit for careful analysis and checking. 

8. When typing the letter, watch your spelling and 
the syllabication of words. Frequent trips to the 
dictionary may save you much embarrassment 
and futile attempts to explain later on. 

4. Do not give your employer a letter containing 
erasures and corrections, especially if they stand 
out. If the letter does not look acceptable in your 
judgment, retype it. 

5. Watch the spacings and margins. 


6. Before giving a letter to the employer to be signed, 
read it carefully to discover possible errors in 
typing or spelling. 

7. A common weak point, especially with inexperi- 
enced stenographers, is the addressing of en- 
velopes. Fold the envelope, note the middle point 
from top to bottom, and start your first address 
line directly below the middle of the envelope. If 
it is properly centered from left to right, the ad- 
dress should be well placed. 

8. When cutting stencils or running off ditto copies: 


a. Never lose the original copy and always return 
it. If there is an error on the reproduced copy, 
it may be due to an error on the original copy. 
The original copy is your protection in case the 
blame is placed on you. 

b. If there seems to be an apparent mistake on 
the original copy, speak to your employer 
about it and you may again get credit for being 
alert and observing. 

c. Always ask how many copies are wanted and 
what size paper to use. 

d. Check the reproduced copy with the original 
and note how they compare. If they differ in 
words, figures, etc., something is wrong. If 
figures are involved, it is a good plan to add the 
figures on the reproduced copy and note if they 
tally correctly. Do this checking after you 
have run off the first copy. To find an error 
after you have run off all the copies needed 
means a waste of paper or much correcting to 
be done on the run-off copies. 

e. Ask what should be done with the stencil; 
destroy it or keep it. 

f. Clean the machine that you have used, and 
also clean around the machine. Leave every- 
thing in good shape for others who may follow. 


BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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John Elkins Killed in Action 


On July 5, 1944, John Elkins, a former 
commercial teacher in- the high school at 
Logan, West Virginia, was killed in action in 
France during the Normandy invasion. At 
the time of his death he was a private, first 
class. 

Mr. Elkins was graduated from Logan 
High School in 1925 and from West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1929. On June 20, 1932, he married 
Madge Kirby of Holden, West Virginia. He 
had taught in Logan High School for thirteen 
years when he entered the Army on Septem- 
ber 6, 1943. 


Tips for the Teacher 
(Continued from page 349) 


ing extreme measures, punish every single 
case of cheating. Prompting is a common 
example; if you are a poor disciplinarian, it 
will cause you many a headache. Convince 
the class that prompting is harmful and the 
practice will soon cease. Be sure that you 
are not responsible for prompting by getting 
impatient with slow students or by inter- 
rupting the students’ answers. 

9. Make a point to be a model of polite- 
ness and refinement in the classroom. When 
asking students for a service, be courteous 
and acknowledge their kindness. You will 
thus prepare the way for insisting that the 
students, too, act politely toward one an- 
other. 

10. Be friendly to the students, and by all 
means be interested in their problems, but 
by no means be familiar. Beware of favorit- 
ism, for there is nothing students resent 
more than this despicable weakness. Be 
appreciative! Youth and maturity need it. 
Appreciation is a tonic. 

Above all, never forget that you are en- 
gaged in an occupation that is of supreme 
importance. In its pursuance, never lose 
heart. Take a broad view of things that will 
make light of most difficulties. ‘One sees 
great things from the valley,” says G. K. 
Chesterton, “only small things from the 
peak.” 

There is a pertinent, telling passage in 
Adam Bede: “‘Moses died when others were 
to reap the fruits of his labors; a man must 
have courage to look at his life so, and think 
what will come of it after he’s dead and 
gone. A good solid bit of work lasts; if it’s 
only laying a floor down, somebody’s the 
better for it being done well, besides the man 


as does it.” 
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or courses In 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


* 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING By Walters and Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course in any complete pro- 
gram in distributive education or for a single self-contained general course in selling. 
Since most selling opportunities are in retailing, most of the examples in this book are 
based upon retail situations. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING By Walters, Wingate, and Rowse 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is recommended for a course which emphasizes store mer- 
chandising and management along with store selling. It provides a comprehensive coverage 
of important skills and knowledges needed by the store manager and by the clerks and 
other retail personnel. It covers all phases of retailing, including display, purchasing, stock 
control, promotion, and selling. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING By Rowse and Fish 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is an exceptionally practical book, beautifully illus- 
trated and presented in understandable language. It deals with the principles of adver- 
tising as well as practical advertising procedures. 


#@  soUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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BUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 





BUSINESS FILING is a combination textbook 
and laboratory course. It may be completed 
in twenty, thirty, or forty hours, depending 
upon the number of jobs completed. The 
student is required to study the textbook and 
then complete each job as he comes to it. The 
outline of the course is shown at the right. 


The laboratory practice set includes all the 
cards, folders, gummed labels, cross reference 
sheets, correspondence, and other materials 
that are needed for complete filing experi- 


ence. 
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Course Outline 


Chapter I. The Nature of Filing 


Chapter II. Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 
Job 1, Card Filing 


Chapter III. Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 
(Concluded) 
Job 2, Card Filing with Cross Reference 
Job 3, Additional Practice in Card Filing 
Chapter IV. Alphabetic Correspondence Files 


Chapter V. Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 
Procedure 


Job 4, Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 


Chapter VI. Types of Alphabetic Filing 
Systems 


Job 5, Triple Check Automatic Filing 


Chapter VII. Numeric Filing 


Job 6, Numeric Correspondence Filing 


Chapter VIII. Subject Filing 
Job 7, Subject Filing Practice 


Job 8, Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Duplex- 
Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric Codes 


Chapter IX. Geographic Filing 
Job 9, Geographic Filing Practice 


Chapter X. Charge and Follow-up Methods 
Chapter XI. Transfer Methods 
Chapter XII. Filing Special Types of Records 


Chapter XIII. Card Systems 
Job 10, Russell-Soundex Coding Practice 


Chapter XIV. Establishing and Maintaining 
Filing Systems 


Summary of Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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